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THE SOUL’S AWAKENING. 
YESTERDAY. 

Undine speaks: 

I sTAND in the hush of the hastening river, 

Under willows that quiver from grey to 
green ; 

And the dreaming lilies raise fair flower 
faces 

To touch my knees, from their deep re- 
cesses, 

The cool clear pools, where the rushes lean. 


I fear no care, and I feel no sorrow, 

Life, to you mortals so full of pain, 

To me goes by as a dream of pleasure, 

Like the dancing river, a laughing measure, 
And to-day in to-morrow returns again. 


And yet, sometimes, as I watch the river 
I wonder if life could give something more, 
For at whiles I weary of shade and sunlight, 
Of all the changes of star and moonlight, 
Of the ripples breaking against the shore. 


TO-DAY. 

What has happened since yesterday ? 

Was it a God who sat on yon stone 

And sang sweet songs to the stream, alone, 

While I peeped from under the willows 
grey ? 

And his eyes lit on mine as I wondering 
stood, 

And his wonderful eyes shone clear and still, 

Like some mountain lake in the heart of a 
hill, 

Or a pool in the depths of a wood. 


And he beckoned me on where the lilies 
swayed 

On the glassy stream, with their bright eyes 
wide 

And trembling, I waited by his side, 

And as I listened, the song he played 

On the reedy pipes, wove into my brain ; 

Music that told of pain and strife, 

Of love and of longing, the song of life ; 

Some day I shall hear it again. 


I know not how long I stood mid the flowers 

With the song in my ears, and his eyes on 
mine ; 

But I know that somehow I have passed 
the line 

Which separates this day from that; the 
hours 


Are not as once. Something has passed 


away, 
Changing the song of the summer birds, 
I would I had never heard his words. 
Oh for yesterday — yesterday ! 
Cornhill Magazine, 





The Soul’s Awakening, ete. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF ART. 
(Paleolithic Man.) 
TO J. G. 


A SAVAGE, in a bleak world, on a waste, 
’Midst fir-tree-cover’d mountains, led his. 


life ; 
The claws and fangs of mighty beasts he 
faced — 
A hunter, seeking food for child and 
wife. 


And, on the smooth wall of his cavern lair, 

The image of a reindeer once he drew, — 

Small, to the life, with faithful lines and 
fair, 

That all its antler-blanchings copied true. 


| Was heasavage? No! aMan. The dew 
Of pity touch’d him ; the sweet brother- 


hood 
Of Nature’s general offspring well he 
knew :— 
Humane, he loved; ingenious, under- 
stood. 


More: the desires that kindling hearts in- 


flame, 
To leave dull rest, and court congenial 
woe — 


The love of beauty, and the thirst for fame, 
Throbb’d faintly in that huntsman long 


ago ! 
And, friend! the self-same passion in his 
breast 
That stirr’d, and wrought to permanence 
divine 
One form of grace, most touchingly ex- 
press’d, 
Stirs in your heart to-day, and stirs in 
mine ! 
Academy. GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


WAKE, baby dear ! 

The good, glad morning’s here $ 
The dove is cooing soft and low, 

The lark sings loud and clear. 


Wake, baby, wake ! 

Long since the day did break, 
The daisy buds are all uncurled, 

The sun laughs in the lake. 


Wake, baby dear ! 
Thy mother’s waiting near, 

And love, and flowers, and birds, and sun, 
And all things bright and dear. 





E. NESBIT. 
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Mobs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MOBS. 

THE year 1893 is a great centenary 
anniversary. We have no intention of 
inflicting on our readers a réchauffé of 
the French Revolution, & la Mr. Rigby, 
or of recalling to them those visions of 
the ‘‘raw mechanic’s bloody thumb,” 
which haunted the pillow of Sir Aylmer 
Aylmer. But we may fairly choose the 
beginning of the year ’93 for saying a 
few words on the subject. of mob vio- 
lence, and of the imbecility with which 
it has too often been encountered, both 
in this country and others, both before 
and after the great convulsion of a hun- 
dred years ago. In the winter of 1793, 
the Reign of Terror was at its height 
in Paris. In the previous August the 
Tuileries had been stormed by the mob, 
and Louis XVI. and royal family sent 
prisoners to the Temple. This was 
followed by the massacres of the pris- 
oners. In September the National 
Convention met for the first time, and 
decreed the abolition of royalty, and as 
a king had now become useless, in the 
following January he was murdered. 
That the reform of the French govern- 
ment might have been accomplished 
without these atrocities is now univer- 
sally admitted. That it was not so 
accomplished seems to have been ex- 
clusively due to the weakness of the 
government, and the toleration of popu- 
lar excesses till they had got beyond all 
control. 

If we commence this article with some 
remarks which seem to savor of tru- 
isms, our readers should remember that 
there are numerous precepts and max- 
ims, both political, social, and religious, 
of which the world, although perfectly 
familiar with them, requires to be from 
time to time reminded, as circumstances 
arise investing them with fresh signifi- 
cance. The inalienable rights of man, 
for example, is a phrase to which no 
sensible person attaches any real impor- 
tance. But foolish people may occa- 
sionally make it necessary to repeat that 
in a civilized community the rights of 
man mean only his rights as a citizen — 
those, that is, which he can exercise 
without injury to others, or violation of 
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the laws by which the community of 
which he is a member has bound itself 
together. If he wishes to go outside of 
these, he must quit the political society 
of which they are the rule, and betake 
himself elsewhere.. This well-known 
truth is embodied in the legal maxim 
sic utere tuo est alieno non ledas. If the 
representatives of a. single class have a 
right to assemble in large numbers in 
the heart of a busy and populous me- 
tropolis, to the obstruction of ordinary 
traffic, and to the great annoyance and 
inconvenience of peaceable and indus- 
trious citizens, the government which 
represents all classes has at least an 
equal right to interfere when the ob- 
struction and annoyance have passed a 
certain limit and reached a height at 
which they put a stop to public busi- 
ness. When that point has been passed 
is a question for governments to de- 
termine ; but if they allow it to be 
transgressed with impunity, they make 
themselves answerable for consequences 
which, if they have ever contemplated, 
they must have believed to be impossi- 
ble ; and it will be partly the object of 
this paper to point out the folly of any 
such belief, and to show with what 
startling suddenness impunity begets 
audacity, till what began as a common 
riot may end in an attempted revolu- 
tion. The original purpose with which 
a large crowd is gathered together, and 
the particular objects which the orators 
who address them have in view, may 
be either culpable or laudable. But 
that makes no difference in regard to 
the risks which they involve. As no 
chain is stronger than its weakest link, 
so it may truly be said that no mob is 
safer than its worst elements. The 
more well-disposed among the crowd 
have no control over these, and can 
neither prevent them from following in 
procession nor from taking advantage 
of the confusion and possibly the dark- 
ness which may ensue to carry out de- 
signs of their own with which the main 
body of the meeting has no sympathy. 
Every great open-air meeting is at- 
tended by acontingent of this character, 
the camp-followers of the regular army, 
ready for any mischief, and only re- 
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strained from committing it by the vigi- 
lance and activity of a small body of 
men, which cannot always be adequate 
to the occasion, or guard every weak 
point. 

The thieves and ruffians who hang 
about the great open-air meetings in 
London, and have no other objects in 
view than plunder, liquor, and destruc- 
tion, the pillage of shops, the breaking 
of windows, and the pleasure of insult- 
ing or robbing well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen, may no doubt be the occa- 
sion of great loss, terror, and anxiety to 
those whom the law is for the moment 
unable to protect; and we presume it 
will be admitted by the more sane and 
rational section of the Radical party 
that even mere life and property are 
things to be protected from violence — 
if it can be done without too great an 
abridgmeat of the rights and liberties 
of the masses. But we readily admit 
that the modern English mob — we use 
the word in no disrespectful sense, but 
simply as the readiest to hand — has 
ideas above those of mere riot. We 
know that its leaders would prevent if 
they could anything in the shape of 
vulgar disorder, which only serves to 
put society on its guard, and indefinitely 
postpone the golden age which they 
anticipate. But what we have to con- 
sider is this, that the roughs and rogues, 
however sincerely disowned and repu- 
diated in the beginning, might be found 
highly useful allies in the end —in the 
event, that is, of a real conflict with the 
authorities ; and that desperate individ- 
uals, who are never wanting on such 
occasions, might use them as instru- 
ments for carrying disturbance so far 
as to bring us within reach of changes 
which we do not feel called upon to 
specify. 

Speaking only the other day in Lon- 
don, the chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster is reported to have said that 
In England democracy had surrounded itself 
with fewer checks and safeguards than in 
any other country: the venerable throne 
still remained, and served to conceal the 
greatness of the changes that had taken 
place ; but no institution could now with- 
stand any general demand of the mass of 





the people, seeing that they possessed in the 
popular House of Parliament an assembly, 
whose vote, given however hastily, could 
effect the most revolutionary change. The 
mass of our people were, however, well dis- 
posed, and would listen with respect to the 
views of those in other classes. It was well 
to remember that upon the wisdom, the 
good sense, and the self-restraint of the 
masses rested this splendid edifice, and that 
everything we could do to bring political 
knowledge and judgment within the reach 
of the masses was now more than ever 
called for. 


This is to say, in other words, that we 
have no constitutional backbone or 
power of resistance left ; that the mon- 
archy, the Church, and the aristocracy, 
our commercial credit, our colonial em- 
pire, and our place among the nations, 
exist only upon sufferance, and at the 
mercy of a class who, in moments of 
excitement, are at the mercy of the 
worst among them. Not all the edu- 
cation in the world will prevent the 
respectable people who assemble in 
Trafalgar Square from giving place in 
the day of battle to the more reckless 
and brutalized spirits who flock in from 
the slums of Whitechapel, or from 
submitting to whatever leader shall 
suggest the most daring and criminal 
undertaking. These are the men— we 
apologize again for repeating such a 
truism — these are the men who always 
come to the front in times of turbulence, 
and who have shown us over and over 
again the folly of waiting to take pre- 
cautions until they have appeared upon 
the scene. 

If Mr. Bryce is driven to make the 
admissions contained in the above ex- 
tract, we shall hardly be thought to 
have exceeded the bounds of modera- 
tion either in what we have said or in 
what we are about to say. In fact, we 
do not go so faras Mr. Bryce. We do 
not believe that it is within the power 
of a hasty vote of the House of Com- 
mons to sweep away all our institutions 
— ‘the splendid fabric,” as Mr. Bryce 
well calls it, bequeathed to us by our 
ancestors. We believe that the nu- 
merous and powerful body who repre- 
sent the intelligence and the property, 
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the great traditions and the splendid 
history of Great Britain, backed up as 
they would be by a large section of 
the working classes, have still in their 
hands the means of repelling such at- 
tacks upon our existing political and 
social system as Mr. Bryce is here sup- 
posing, if they only have the courage 
and foresight to be wise in time, and to 
look full in the face the contingencies 
which he here foreshadows. 

Mobs may be divided roughly into 
three classes. There are those which 
have their origin in the conduct, or the 
treatment, of obnoxious or popular in- 
dividuals, as the case may be, such as 
Sacheverell, Porteous, Wilkes, Queen 
Caroline. Secondly, there are those, 
and these, of course, the most numer- 
ous, which are caused exclusively by 
the action of the legislature in either 
maintaining or enacting what the peo- 


ple consider bad laws, or in refusing | 


what they consider good ones. Mobs 
of this kind were the Excise mob in 
1733, the Gordon riots in 1780, the Re- 
form riots of 1820, 1831, and 1866, and 
the Press riots and Reform riots in 
France in 1830 and 1848. The third 
class of mobs, mobs which are in their 
inception and original design political 
and revolutionary, and instigated by 
persons aiming at the destruction of 
governments and a fundamental change 
in the condition of society, began, we 
may say, with the first French Revolu- 
tion. But mobs of the second kind 
may easily become mobs of the third, 
either through the mismanagement of 
the authorities, or by the action of 
political and social anarchists who see 
their opportunity, and have the skill 
and boldness to make use of it. As no 
English mob of this class has ever 
achieved anything approaching even to 
a momentary success, we have been 
right in despising them, and in laugh- 
ing at those who apprehended any seri- 
ous danger from them. But we are 
only right in so doing as long as we 
know that with all parties alike the 
principle of authority is safe ; and that 
it will never be so far neglected as to 
allow of a mob assuming more formi- 
dable proportions, and, emboldened by 
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impunity, attempting to change the 
constitution. When we cease to be as- 
sured of this, the situation is altered. 

But it is not merely the victory of the 
mob that is to be feared. Any collision 
at all, either with the police or the mil- 
itary, entailing bodily injuries or loss of 
life upon the combatants, would make 
the defeat of the rioters only 2 shade 
less disastrous than their triumph. It 
should be our object to prevent a con- 
flict, however sure we may be that the 
police will be successful; and that is 
only to be done by taking care that the 
mob never gets out of hand in the first 
instance, and that the conditions pre- 
scribed by the government are steadily 
enforced. 

The hands of the executive have 
been very much strengthened by the 
creation of the police force. When it 
was necessary to employ soldiers to 
deal with any ordinary riot, it is hardly 
to be wondered at if disorder was often 
permitted to reach a great height be- 
fore it was suppressed. There was a 
natural reluctance in England -to call 
out the troops for such a purpose. A 
standing army was one of the most 
unpopular appendages of the most un- 
popular dynasty in our annals, and 
under the two first Georges, and even 
in the reign of Anne, no Whig govern- 
ment felt anxious to employ it. But 
now that we have no such reason for 
hesitating to employ a quite different 
kind of force in the suppression of pop- 
ular tumults, there is no excuse for any 
government which neglects to do its 
duty to the public. 

Although the mobs of the eighteenth 
century led to very lamentable results, 
they were attended by little or no polit- 
ical danger, because they almost always 
reflected the opinions of a considerable 
body of the public, and often of a sec- 
tion of the aristocracy who took good 
care to keep them clear of democratic 
tendencies. This is eminently true of 
the Sacheverell mob in 1709. The gov- 
ernment had made Sacheverell a mar- 
tyr, and the working classes who were 
Churchmen and Tories were easily in- 
duced to get up a demonstration in his 
favor. According to Burnet, whose 
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house in St. John’s Court, Clerkenwell, 
narrowly escaped from being burned, 
men of rank were seen among the 
crowd throwing money to the rioters 
from their carriage-windows. Over- 
flowing with animal and ardent spirits, 
the mob in a light-hearted manner 
burned half-a-dozen conventicles, killed 
a Whig or two in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
thrashed a few more, and satisfied with 
this indication of their principles, after 
a nice little holiday of three weeks, re- 
turned to their usual occupations. The 
Guards were certainly called out, but the 
rioters always managed to evade them. 

It was thought that Sacheverell would 
not have escaped so easily had not the 
House of Lords been alarmed by the 
conduct of the mob; and when it was 
known that he was only suspended 
from preaching for three years, his par- 
tisans hailed the sentence as a triumph. 
The effect upon the London populace 
was still more marked than it was 
upon the Whig peers. They had tasted 
blood. They had braved the law with 
success. They had indulged their nat- 
ural taste for havoc and outrage with 
almost absolute impunity. Henceforth 
the mob increased in turbulence for 
several years, till in 1717 we find Addi- 
son goaded into writing as follows in 
the “‘ Freeholder,’’ No. 50 — words not 
altogether inappropriate to our own 
times: “If that extraordinary lenity 
and forbearance, which has been hith- 
erto shown on those occasions, proves 
ineffectual to that purpose, these mis- 
creants of the community ought to be 
made sensible that our constitution is 
armed with a suflicient force for the 
reformation of such disorders, and the 
settlement of the public peace.”’ 

But between 1710 and 1733 no such 
outbreak as the Sacheverell riots is re- 


corded. In the last-mentioned year, | 
however, we come to the famous Ex-| 


cise Bill of Sir Robert Walpole, which 
nearly cost him his life. Here we are 
to suppose that the mob were clearly 
in the wrong, and the government as 
clearly in the right; yet they were 
overborne by violence and intimidation. 
A ferocious mob assembled in Palace 
Yard, penetrated to the lobbies, and 





besieged the doors of the House of 
Commons. The Tory Opposition tried 
to make the best of it. Sir John Bar- 
nard, member for the City, one of the 
most sensible and well-informed mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, thought 
it very hard “that merchants of figure 
and character might not come down to 
the lobbies to consult with their friends 
on questions which affected their own 
interests.”’ Unfortunately these men 
of figure and character were totally 
unable to control their less responsible 
allies. No doubt there were many such 
men who were honestly opposed to 
the Excise Bill. But when they were 
most wanted they were not to be found. 
What Walpole himself thought about 
it is well worth quoting : — 


There is now a most extraordinary con- 
course of people at our doors. Gentlemen 
may say what they please of the multitudes 
now at our door, and in all the avenues 
leading to this House ; they may call them 
a modest multitude i* they will ; but what- 
ever temper ther e in when they came 
hither, it may be very much altered now 
after having waited so long at our door. It 
may be a very easy matter for some design- 
ing seditious person to raise a tumult and 
disorder amongst them ; and when tumults 
are once begun, no man knows where they 
may end: he is a greater man than any I 
know in the nation that could with the 
same ease appease them. For this reason 
I must think that it was neither prudent 
nor regular to use any methods for bringing 
such multitudes to this place under any 
pretence whatever. Gentlemen may give 
them what name they think fit. It may be 
said they came hither as humble suppli- 
cants, but I know whom the law calls 
sturdy beggars ; and those who brought 
them hither could not be certain’ but that 
they might have behaved in the same man- 
ner. 


Walpole, as we know, was obliged to 
give way in spite of his Parliamentary 
majority. The mob had fairly over- 
awed the House of Commons, nor were 
they satisfied with the withdrawal of 
the obnoxious measure. They burned 
to wreak their rage upon the author of 
it. On the night when the concession 
was announced, they assembled in 
greater crowds than ever, and beset 
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all the avenues to the House When 
the news of this blockade was carried 
inside, several’ of Walpole’s friends 
went out to see if it was true. They 
came back and told him that he could 
never hope to make his way through 
the mob, and must retire by some pri- 
vate exit. But Walpole, who was really 
the “‘ brave fellow’’ which both George 
II. and Dr. Johnson declared him to 
be, refused to show himself afraid of 
“the rabble,”’ or give them any reason 
for saying that the abandonment of the 
bill had been wrung from him by per- 
sonal apprehension. There was no 
end, he said, of flying from such threats 
as these ; so with half-a-dozen friends 
on each side of him, he marched out 
to face the foe. Fifty constables were 
employed to keep a passage for him. 
But the mob easily broke through them, 
and a free fight ensued, in which the 
superior numbers of the enemy soon 
began to tell. One ruffian had already 
seized Walpole by the throat. Several 
of his supporters were severely injured ; 
and then at length when their lives 
seemed to be in instant danger, the 
gentlemen drew their swords. The 
mob gave way before the flash of cold 
steel, and Walpole eventually reached 
his carriage and got home unhurt. 
But where were ‘the men of figure 
and character” all this while ? Where 
they always will be, we are afraid, 
on such occasions, safe in their own 
dining-rooms. 

It matters little what the reason may 
have been which prevented the gov- 
ernment from summoning troops to 
their assistance. We are concerned 
only with the consequences. Whether 
it is regard for an unpopular dynasty, 
or fear of a Radical constituency which 
deters a minister from taking the nec- 
essary measures for preserving the 
public peace, signifies nothing from 
our present point of view. There 
might in 1733 have been some discon- 
tent among the troops, but enough could 
have been found for the purpose. Wal- 
pole’s conduct is redeemed from the 
charge of weakness by the gallantry 
with which he confronted danger when 
it threatened only himself. But had 





the affray ended differently, had either 
his own life or the lives of any of his 
defenders been sacrificed, history would 
hardly have acquitted him. 

Four years after the Excise mob 
occurred-the Porteous mob, with which 
all our readers are familiar through 
Scott’s immortal description of it. It 
only teaches us what a mob can do 
when it is thoroughly determined, and 
when the authorities hesitate to act, 
either from natural imbecility or fear 
of the severity with which their con- 
duct will be scrutinized. We shail 
shortly have instances of both. 

A whole generation passed away be- 
fore the London mob again made itself 
formidable. This was in 1768 on the 
imprisonment of Wilkes in the King’s 
Bench. Wilkes and Liberty was now 
as popular a cry as High Church and 
Sacheverell had been sixty years be- 
fore, and from the date of Wilkes’s 
committal, April the 29th, to the day 
fixed for the meeting of Parliament, 
May 10th, the neighborhood of the 
prison was occupied by an angry mob, 
who showed more than once a disposi- 
tion to break it open. In this intention 
they were baffled; but when it was 
known that on the morning of the 
10th a more determined and better 
organized attempt was to be expected, 
a strong detachment of the Guards was 
ordered to the spot, and soon found 
that the mob were quite ready to try 
conclusions with them. They pelted 
the soldiers and the magistrate who 
accompanied them, and finally went to 
such lengths that the Riot Act was 
read, and the troops received orders to 
fire. Six men were killed, and fifteen 
persons wounded, including two women. 
But the prison would certainly have 
been stormed, and Wilkes set at liberty, 
a most disastrous precedent, had the 
magistrate not acted as he did. The 
coroner’s inquest returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against one of the sol- 
diers, and he and the magistrate, Mr. 
Gillam, were both tried on the capital 
charge. Both were acquitted. But 
the risk they had run was not lost upon 
the minds of the authorities when the 
next great riot broke out. 
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This was twelve years afterwards, 
when the Gordon riots — which, like 
the Porteous riots, have had their vutes 
sacer —but for the spirit displayed by 
George III., might have laid London 
in ashes. In the year 1778 some of the 
most oppressive of the Roman Catholic 
disabilities had been repealed, by an 





act which gave great offence to zealous | 
Protestants both in Scotland and En-| 


gland. Riots took place both in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and Protestant 
associations were formed in both places. 
In the following year another was 
established in England, and of these 
confederated associations Lord George 
Gordon was the president. In the ses- 
sion of 1780 he undertook to present a 
monster petition to the House of Com- 
mons, and the 2nd of June was fixed 
upon for that purpose. Accordingly 
on that day, which fell on Friday, he 
convened a great Protestant meeting in 
St. George’s Fields, where Bethlehem 
Hospital now stands — and, such is the 
irony of events, the site of a Roman 
Catholic cathedral — and by ten o’clock 
in the morning, found himself at the 
head of from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand men prepared to do his bidding. 
The composition of the mob does not 
seem to have differed very greatly from 
that of the Excise mob, or of many 
other mobs in our own day. One-third 
of it may have consisted of honest 
fanatics, one-third of such persons as 
are always attracted by mere curiosity 








to scenes of this description, and one- | 


third of ruffians and vagabonds, who | 


found Protestantism an excellent ex- 
cuse for plunder. 


into three columns, and marching them 


Lord George divided | 
his army, decorated with blue cockades, 


across the bridges, got them to their | 
places outside the Houses of Parliament | 
‘sent for by Lord North, who soon 
special constables had been sworn in, | 


by two o’clock in the afternoon. No 


and no troops were in readiness. The 
authorities relied on ** the good sense ”’ 


of the people, and on the invitation | 
given by Lord George Gordon to the 
| ninety-four against it. The House then 


magistrates of London, Southwark, and 


Westminster to accompany the proces- | 
sion, and help in the preservation of) 
But what would twenty magis- 


order, 


| threw them in his face. 


trates have done with no other force at 
their back? When the mob reached 
their destination, they found them- 
selves masters of the position, and it 
was soon seen what their good sense 
and moderation were worth. As mem- 
bers began to come down, all sorts of 
outrages followed. They broke Lord 
Mansfield’s carriage-windows, and tore 
his robes. They pulled off the Arch- 
bishop of York’s lawn sleeves, and 
They dragged 
the Bishop of Lincoln from his car- 
riage, which they smashed to pieces, 
while he himself with difficulty made 
his way into an adjoining house, whence 
he was obliged to escape by the leads. 
Lords Hillsborough, Townsend, and 
Stormont were violently assaulted ; and 
the Duke of Northumberland, because 
he had a gentleman in black with him, 
whom the mob declared to be a Jesuit, 
was seized by these champions of the 
Bible, and deprived of his watch and 
purse. It is amusing to remember that 
all this time the Duke of Richmond was 
moving a resolution in favor of uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Meantime Lord George Gordon had 
taken his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, and had moved that his petition 
should be taken into consideration 
forthwith. But when the House was 
ready to divide, it was found impossible 
to do so, because the mob was in pos- 
session of the lobbies, where they kept 
up a continued roar of ** No Popery !”’ 
and ‘* Repeal! Repeal!’’ Lord George 
Gordon encouraged them and told them 
to persevere ; and if at this moment he 
had been committed, as he might have 
been, to the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms, London would have been spared 
the horror of the next five days. How- 
ever, a party of troops were privately 


cleared the lobbies and dispersed the 
mob in Palace Yard. Then the House 
divided, when eight members voted in 
favor of taking the petition into imme- 
diate consideration, and a hundred and 


adjourned till the following Tuesday. 
Such was the first act in this memorable 
drama, 
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The second began the same night 
with the burning of the Sardinian and 
Bavarian chapels ; and the play recom- 
mencing next morning, was kept up 
with great spirit till the following 
Wednesday. We need not recapitulate 
all the incidents of those five dreadful 
days. The lord mayor showed himself 
as incompetent as the ministry, and 
suffered the riots in Moorfields to pro- 
ceed unchecked until the mob, finding 
that nobody interfered with them, be- 
gan to assume a fiercer aspect ; and the 
more dangerous elements intermingled 
with them speedily obtained the ascend- 
ancy. In the course of the next few 
days they sacked the houses of Sir 
George Saville and Sir John Fielding, 
and burned the contents before Lord 
George Gordon’s residence in Welbeck 
Street. A similar fate befell Lord 
Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury 
Square, whose splendid library and in- 
valuable collection of private papers 
perished in the flames. The mob, now 
master of the town, stormed and burned 
Newgate, the King’s Bench, the Fleet, 
the Marshalsea, and several other jails. 
They broke open Clerkenwell, and set 
free the prisoners ; and in the course 
of the day made an attempt upon the 
Bank of England which, however, was 
defended by soldiers, encouraged by 
the presence of one who had now be- 
come a firm friend of order, John 
Wilkes. In the evening of the same 
day they broke open and set on fire the 
distillery of Mr. Langdale, a Roman 
Catholic, and drank confusion te the 
pope in gin which flowed down the gut- 
ters. Men, women, and children lay 


huddled together on the ground, drunk | 


and stupefied, and many of them were 
burnt to death. 

All this time, little or nothing was 
done to arrest the progress of the riots. 
The officers in command of the troops 
at various points refused to fire on the 
mob, though engaged in the commis- 
sion of felony before their eyes, till 
the Riot Act was read, and no magis- 
trates could be found to read it. It is 
the deliberate opinion of sober and 
liberal-minded historians that, in a very 
short time, the riot would have become 


| great. 
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an insurrection, and might have ended 
in a revolution, had not the king stepped 
forward at the eleventh hour to do what 
his ministers should have done at first. 
The mob had now flung off the author- 
ity of Lord George Gordon, and was 
directed by other leaders aiming at the 
overthrow of the government. On 
Wednesday, the 7th of June, the king 
called a meeting of the Privy Council, 
and appealed to the law officers of the 
crown to determine whether the Riot 
Act bore the construction placed upon 
it —that is to say, whether it was nec- 
essary to wait for the reading of the 
Riot Act before interfering with persons 
engaged in a felonious act. Wedder- 
burn answered no, and that it was 
competent to the king in Council to 
order the military to suppress a riot 
without the authority of any other mag- 
istrate. A proclamation was accord- 
ingly issued, and the Gordon riots were 
put down. Lord Mansfield afterwards 
stated in the House of Lords what has 
ever since been accepted as the law 
upon the subject. 

The acts of the insurgents [he affirmed] 
were acts of treason and felony. Every 
man might by the common law, and at the 
requisition of authority was bound to, assist 
in suppressing a riot, and much more to 
prevent acts of treason and felony com- 
mitted in his sight. A soldier, by assuming 
the military character, did not divest him- 
self of the privileges or duties of a citizen, 
and differed from no other man in respect 
of his right to interfere in the case of a 
felony or a breach of the peace. 

The loss of life was, of course, very 
Between three and four hun- 
dred persons were shot ; many in the 
tumult were thrown off the bridges and 
drowned ; and many were burned to 
death. ‘“Itis the highest humanity,” 
said Lord Mansfield, ‘‘ to check the in- 
fancy of tumults.” ‘The Gordon 
riots,’ says Lord Stanhope, ‘* only show 
how slender an ability suffices, under 
certain circumstances, to stir, if not to 
guide, great masses of mankind, and 
how the best feelings and principles 
may soon in practice equal the worst.”’ 


The various accounts of these riots which 
I have seen [says Mr. Massey] show a close 
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resemblance in the principal incidents to 
the Bristol riots in 1832, of which I was an 
eye-witness. In each case disturbances 
originated in political passion. In neither 
would serious consequences have ensued 
but for the imbecility of the civil power. 
At Bristol the riot soon lost its political 
character, and became an indiscriminate 
attack on property. A great part of the 
mischief was done by boys. The only per- 
sonal sufferers were the rioters themselves, 
many of whom were shot and cut down by 
the soldiery ; many also died drunk in the 
streets ; and others perished in the con- 
flagrations they had kindled. 

It may be well to add that neither 
the British public nor any considerable 
political party approved either of the 
original purpose of the meeting in St. 
George’s Fields, or of the march to 
Westminster to present the monster 
petition. We _ see, therefore, that 
neither the general good sense of the 
people, nor the orderly behavior which 
may prevail at the commencement of 
an open-air assemblage, is any guar- 
antee against deplorable consequences, 
should the spirit of disorder once break 
loose, and meet with no immediate 
check. Mobs as naturally tend towards 
riots as drinking does towards drunken- 
ness. What begins as legitimate con- 
viviality may terminate in frantic 
orgies. 

It was said at the time that the 
Priestley riots were not nipped in the 
bud, because the authorities sympa- 
thized with the mob. Dr. Priestley was 
the leader of the English Unitarians, a 
man of science, and a strong Radical. 
At the time of the French Revolution 
he was residing at Birmingham, and in 
1791 he proposed to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the taking of the Bastille by 
a public dinner. The mob, whoat the 
time were all for Church and king, 
broke up the dinner, smashed the win- 
dows of the inn, burned Dr. Priestley’s 
house with his valuable library and 
philosophic apparatus, plundered many 
others, and carried their ravages into 
the adjoining country, where much val- 
uable property was destroyed. They 
remained in possession of the town 
from Thursday to Sunday, when a body 
of dragoons arrived, and order was re- 





stored. It seems probable that in this 
case the magistrates were helpless. But 
if they really had held their hands from 
any such motive as was attributed to 
them, a calumny long since discredited, 
their conduct would have been thrown 
into the shade by subsequent perform- 
ers on the same fiddle, though not be- 
longing to the same party. 

We may pass briefly over the “ Peter- 
loo Massacre,”’ as it was called, which 
does not illustrate so clearly the points 
we desire to make prominent. It may 
be enough to remind the public in pass- 
ing, that what occurred at the Peterloo 
meeting has been gross misrepresented 
and exaggerated, and that whatever loss 
of life did ensue was in consequence of 
the resistance offered by the mob to the 
execution of a magistrate’s warrant by 
the officers of the law. Only six per- 
sons altogether were killed, and of 
these six, one was a private in the yeo- 
manry, and another a special constable. 

But the Bristol riots, to which we 
have already referred, on a smaller 
scale, and inspired by a different feel- 
ing, are the Gordon riots over again. 
In 1831 Sir Charles Wetherell, one of 
the most violent opponents of the Re- 
form Bill, was recorder of Bristol. At 
the end of October he was to open his 
commission, and on the 29th made his 
entry into the city. He experienced 
considerable difficulty in reaching the 
Guildhall, and still more in returning 
from the Guildhall to the Mansion- 
House, where of course he was to dine 
with the mayor. But that banquet 
never took place. In spite of the re- 
sistance of the constabulary, the mob 
surrounded the Mansion-House and 
broke in the doors. The guest of the 
evening had to fly for his life over the 
roofs of the adjoining houses. The 
mob gutted the premises and carried 
off Sir Charles’s portmanteau, which, 
when opened, was observed amid great 
laughter to contain no braces —it being 
generally understood that Sir Charles 
dispensed with these useful articles of 
attire. Colonel Brereton with the 14th 
Dragoons now arrived upon the scene, 
drove the mob from the Mansion-House, 
and prevented them from reassembling 
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by patrolling the streets all night. In 
the morning, however, he withdrew the 
troops for the purpose of rest and re- 
freshment ; and during his absence the 
mob got together again, and made an- 
other rush for the mayor’s residence. 
The lower stories were now bare to the 
gaze of the hungry and thirsty multi- 
tude. 
Apparet domus intus et atria 
Longa patescunt : 


kitchens and back-kitchens, spits and 
saucepans, haunches of venison and 
pheasants ready trussed upon the dress- 
ers ; and in a dark corner what looked 
as if it might be the cellar door. A 
rush was made; knives, forks, and 
corkscrews were dispensed with. What 
could not be eaten was carried off ; 
and then came the raid upon the wine. 
Infuriated with drink, the mob re- 
turned into the streets, and set to work 
burning and pillaging in every direc- 
tion, without any interruption from the 
military, who had now returned to the 
scene. Though the Riot Act was read, 
and the magistrates urged Colonel Bre- 
reton to charge the rioters, he refused 
to do so, on the ground that his men 
were “too tired.”’ Shortly afterwards 
he prepared to leave the ground, when 
the soldiers were at once attacked. 
They fired on the mob in self-defence. 
But Colonel Brereton, afraid as it would 
seem of the responsibility cast upon 
him, promised the people there should 
be no more firing, and marched off his 
men to a village two miles distant. 
Then came a repetition of the scenes 
which have been described in an earlier 
page. The prisons were forced and 
burned, the Mansion-House and the 
Bishop’s Palace were soon in flames 
also, and the incendiaries then spread 
over the whole city, ransacking private 
houses, and afterwards setting them on 
fire. That Sunday is still well remem- 
bered in Bristol. From Clifton Hill 
Charles Kingsley, when a schoolboy, 
looked down upon the conflagration 
through the autumn fog which hung 
over the city like ‘‘one vast dome of 
red-hot iron,” the roar of the mob and 
the crackling of the flames ascending 
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like the sights and 
sounds which he found afterwards de- 
scribed in the “‘ Inferno.” The present 
writer has himself talked with an eye- 
witness of the scene, the late Dr. W. 
Carpenter, who always declared that 
the soldiers did not return till the riot 
had exhausted itself; and that, when 
all the mischief had been done and 
there was nothing more to be feared, 
they charged headlong through the 
silent streets, in which responsible 
people were just beginning to show 
themselves, killing or maiming many 
innocent and well-disposed persons. 
This report, however, must be received 
with caution. 

An inquiry was instituted into the 
conduct of the troops, and to avoid a 
court-martial Colonel Brereton shot 
himself. The unfortunate officer was 
no coward in the ordinary sense of the 
term; but in the circumstances in 
which he was placed, the personal 
courage which does not fear violence is 
less valuable than the moral courage 
which does not fear responsibility. It 
is this last kind of courage the want of 
which is likely to be felt most frequently 
in dealing with popular tumults. But 
in the case of Colonel Brereton it must 
have been something exceptional, as 
he had the authority of the magistrates 
at his back, and his personal responsi- 
bility was a phantom of his own cre- 
ation. 

The Bristol riots, like the Priestley 
riots, had their origin in a purely po- 
litical excitement. The Nottingham 
riots, when the castle was burned, and 
the houses of the neighboring gentry 
attacked or threatened, took place 
about the same time; but we do not 
know that the authorities were there 
chargeable with any want of courage or 
promptitude. Here too, however, the 
mob was master. Not satisfied with 
the havoc committed in the town, they 
spread terror through the neighboring 
villages. Most of the country gentle- 
men were away from home on magiste- 
rial duty, and their families were left 
without any protection but their ser- 
vants. Mrs. Musters of Colwick Hall 
— Byron’s Mary —on the approach of 


from the valley 
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the rioters, fled for safety to the shrub- 
beries, and died three weeks afterwards 
of the cold which she caught there. 
The alarm extended into Leicester- 
shire; and we have known persons 
well who sat up all night in a country- 
house near Loughborough in hourly 
expectation of an attack. 

The Chartist mob which assembled 
on Kennington Common in 1848 shows 
us what did not happen when one hun- 
dred thousand men were not allowed to 
march down to Palace Yard to present 
another monster petition. The Gordon 
riots could have been prevented as easily 
as what might otherwise have been the 
Chartist riots, had a Duke of Welling- 
ton been present in the year 1780. The 
mob found the bridges closed against 
them, and were obliged to wait on the 
other side of the river while a few of 
their leaders were permitted to pass 
through with the petition ; and all went 
off quietly. But can any one be found 
mad enough to say that these precau- 
tions were superfluous, or to deny that 
there was any danger of the mob turn- 
ing from politics to plunder, as they 
had done from popery to plunder ? 
The Duke of Wellington was the last 
man in the world to give way to any- 
thing like panic. But no man in the 
world knew better than he did what 
elements of danger and disorder lurk 
in every large mob; how completely 
the security of life and property are at 
the mercy of an accident, the blunder 
of a single blockhead, or the violence of 
a single madman ; and how, when once 
a conflict has commenced, let it be ter- 
minated as speedily as may be by the 
victory of order, it must necessarily 
leave behind it a legacy of bitter memo- 
ries, helping needlessly to exacerbate 
the social dissensions of the future. 

The next illustration of how not to 
deal with mobs is removed from the 
10th of April by about the same inter- 
yal which separated the 10th of April 
from the destruction of Nottingham 
Castle ; and brings us down to a period 
which to many of us is quite recent his- 
tory. We mean the ‘affair’? of 1866, 
when a Reform mob being denied access 
to Hyde Park, tore down the railings, 





defeated the police, and held their meet- 
ing in spite of them. The main point 
to be remembered in connection with 
these disgraceful scenes is the confident 
assertion of the police that they could 
have kept the mob out of the Park if 
only they had been ‘let alone.”” Had 
they been allowed to take the measures 
which their own experience dictated, 
the park railings could never have been 
touched, and the dignity of the govern- 
ment and the authority of the law 
would equally have been preserved. 
As it was, the mob engaged in a hand- 
to-hand conflict with a disciplined po- 
lice force, and beat them, their success 
being due to the conduct of the authori- 
ties, who restrained the police from 
putting forth their full strength, or 
using it to the best advantage, which- 
ever of the two it was. It so happened 
that on this occasion no serious dis- 
orders followed. The Life Guards 
were called out, and watched the neigh- 
borhood of the parks, dispersing little 
knots of people wherever they were 
gathered together, during the greater 
part of the night, and in the morning 
all was quiet. But to judge from what 
followed some twenty years afterwards, 
London may have had a narrow escape. 
Be this so or not, the mob has since 
that time again tasted of the cup which 
it drained to the bottom in the last cen- 
tury; and as it has not changed its 
nature, being composed in much the 
same proportions as it was then of hon- 
est enthusiasts, vagrant idlers, political 
adventurers, and occasional criminals, 
we should be infatuated not to guard 
against the outbreak of similar propen- 
sities. The mob which beat the police 
in a pitched battle six-and-twenty years 
ago— which reduced some of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares in the West End of 
London to the condition of a stormed 
city given up to pillage, and robbed and 
insulted ladies in their own carriages, 
only seven years ago—cannot yet be 
regarded as an innocent and harmless 
monster from which no mischief need 
be feared. 

It is further to be borne in mind that 
a London mob once obtaining the up- 
per hand of the police, as they did in 
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1886 and 1866, would be a mob with 
very different objects in view from 
those entertained, or at least professed, 
on either of the above-mentioned occa- 
sions. We may laugh at the Social 
Democratic Federation, and with great 
reason, as long as we take care to keep 
them in their proper places. But we 
have read what has recently been ut- 
tered by speakers at Clerkenwell Green 
and elsewhere ; and though such men- 
aces are ridiculous as matters stand, 
let these political lunatics loose upon 
the streets for only one night, and we 
might have very little cause for merri- 
ment. If by any mismanagement or 
mistake the police were for a time 
overcome ; if there was any hesitation 
in calling on the military to assist them 
—what might not have happened in 
the mean time? The destruction of 
the West End clubs, which have re- 
cently been described by the social 
philanthropists as centres of iniquity, 
would probably be followed by an inva- 
sion of Belgravia, and who can say but 
what it might extend to St. James’s 
and Buckingham Palaces? We need 
not speculate on further contingencies. 
The above are quite sufficient ; and it 
is unnecessary to add that a mob which 
had been powerful enough to effect such 
havoc as this would not be crushed 
without a deplorable loss of life. 
Granted that such a spectacle is in the 
highest degree improbable in this coun- 
try, it is certainly not impossible. The 
French revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
sprang from just as small beginnings as 
the Social Democratic Federation and 
the meetings in Trafalgar Square. The 
electoral law and the Press Ordinances 
of Charles X., the refusal of Parlia- 
mentary reform by Louis Philippe, 
were not more serious incentives to 
insurrection than would be the rejec- 
tion of some Radical measure by the 
House of Lords after it had passed the 
Commons. 

Or, again, take the case of some 
highly unpopular statesman —such as, 
happily, of late years we have not wit- 
nessed — and suppose a mob in posses- 
sion of the streets for ever so short a 
time, what might be his fate? It is 
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curious that the only individual we can 
select as answering to this description 
should be one who for many years, 
both before and after that period, was 
the most popular man in her Majesty’s 
dominions, the Duke of Wellington. 
When in November, 1830, William 
IV.’s visit to the City was given up, it 
was partly because the lord mayor elect 
had given information that an attempt 
would be made upon the duke’s life. 
The duke himself offered to stay away ; 
but it was known that, irrespectively of 
the duke, a rising had been planned for 
that night, partly directed against the 
new police, who were as unpopular as 
the hero of Waterloo. The government 
were ridiculed at the time. But they 
undoubtedly took the wisest course. 
And if the mob had either beaten or 
outwitted the police, and had the upper 
hand for a few hours, the duke might 
have had great difficulty in escaping 
from them. The cast-iron shutters put 
up in the following year were long a 
familiar sight to Londoners. We must 
remember that, however much society 
at large may have changed for the bet- 
ter, the lowest stratum of all has not 
changed, and that lawlessness, cupidity, 
and ruffianism are just as rife in it now 
as they were in the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole or Lord George Gordon. We 
see by what a very thin and precarious 
partition, after all, we are divided from 
the elements of violence which underlie 
all civilized societies, and, like the winds 
in Virgil, are always chafing under the 
curb, and ready to break out at the first 
opportunity — 


Illi indignantes magno cum murmure mon- 
tis 

Circum claustra fremunt. 

No doubt when the police prove too 
weak we always have the troops to fall 
back upon. But to be effectively and 
mercifully employed, they must be em- 
ployed in time, and employed vigor- 
ously. Itis better not to use them at 
all than to use them feebly, ineffectu- 
ally, and timidly. When it comes to 
powder and ball, the quickest and 
strongest measures are the kindest ; 
anything else only enrages the mob 
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without really intimidating them. Be- 
fore a shot is fired or a sabre drawn, 
the authorities should have made up 
their minds that the mob must be not 
only dispersed but crushed. If the 
rioters are not panic-stricken at the 
first volley; if the streets are not 
cleared at the first charge ; if measures 
are so taken that the mob only for a 
short time are able to stand up against 
the soldiers ; if there is any real hand- 
to-hand fighting — we are within meas- 
urable distance of barricades. 

We have reminded our readers that 
the police attributed their failure in 
1866 to the conduct of the authorities. 
We may add this, that as soon as the 
police force stationed at the Marble 
Arch began to see that the mob was 
too strong for them, troops should have 
been sent for at once ; the parks should 
have been promptly cleared ; and no 
meeting, or semblance of a meeting, 
should have taken place. Instead of 
this, after the mob got in, they were 
allowed to. assemble, speeches were 
made, and it was proclaimed that the 
meeting prohibited by the government 
had nevertheless been held in spite of 
all their efforts. When all was over, 
the Life Guards appeared upon the 
scene, as the Dragoons had done at 
Bristol; and they may possibly have 
prevented any further rioting. But the 
victory of the mob in a pitched battle 
with the police, which was won on 
that May afternoon, has never since 
been forgotten, especially as they not 
only beat their opponents hand to hand, 
but reaped the solid fruits of their tri- 
umph in the concession of what they 
had demanded. The affair of ’66 has 
this further important lesson for us, 
that like many other riots, it showed 
the impotency of the leaders to control 
the movements of their followers. All 
that Mr. Beales had designed to do was 
to put the intention of the government 
to the proof. It was his object to make 
a formal demand for admission to the 
park, and, if prevented by force, to 
retire, with the evidence he wanted, 
to Trafalgar Square. He accordingly, 


when turned away from the Marble 
Arch, made his way back to Charing 
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Cross, exhorting all his followers to do 
the same, and to make no attempt to 
force an entrance into the park. The 
tail of the mob paid no attention what- 
ever to this advice, and they would be 
no more amenable to it in the future 
than they have been in the past. 

The three French revolutions of 
1789, 1830, and 1848 furnish perhaps 
the best-known illustration of the dan- 
ger and the folly of allowing mobs to 
have their own way at first, in the vain 
hope that they will run their course 
and then subside. Whatever we may 
think of the vices and abuses of the 
old French monarchy, most people will 
agree that it might have been either 
remodelled or removed without the per- 
petration of those horrors which, apart 
from their intrinsic barbarity, threw all 
Europe into a panic, and created a 
prejudice against reform in general, 
both in this country and abroad, re- 
sponsible for half of the political and 
social troubles which are now surround- 


ing us. And who and what were 
answerable for those horrors? The 


government of Louis XVI., of which 
the weakness and incapacity has been 
sufficiently exposed by M. Guizot in the 
last chapter of his history, though it 
goes no further than 1789. Had the 
French executive in 1789 been equal to 
the occasion, order might have been 
kept in the streets of Paris, and leisure 
have been gained for the consideration 
of necessary changes without the in- 
tervention of ruffians, butchers, and 
tigers. M. Guizot tells us quite enough. 
We have no occasion to consult any- 
body else for the causes which destroyed 
society, brought ‘‘a venerable throne ” 
to the ground, and a virtuous, indul- 
gent, and liberal sovereign to the block. 
We will not repeat thrice-told tales. 
But one fact ought not to be omitted. 
When the Paris mob invaded the Tui- 
leries on the 20th of June, and subjected 
the king to the grossest insults, their 
only provocation was that he had exer- 
cised the right of dismissing his minis- 
ters, and of refusing to sanction two 
decrees of the Assembly. We prefer 
to take a few incidents from the two 
late revoiutions in 1830 and 1848, as 




















Mobs. 


approaching more nearly, perhaps, to 
English conceptions of a conflict be- 
tween the government and the mob. 

It is improbable that the elder branch 
of the Bourbons would have long con- 
tinued to reign in France, even had 
Charles X. died upon the throne. But 
what we are concerned with at present 
is the means which were employed by 
the government of 1830 for defending 
themselves against an _ insurrection. 
They might have had a good cause ora 
bad one. But their folly was the same 
in either case. It was on the 25th of 
July, 1830, that the well-known. Ordi- 
nances were issued,—the first abro- 
gating the liberty of the press, and 
placing it under the control of the 
minister of the interior; the second 
dissolving the newly elected Chamber, 
which had not yet met; and the third 
promulgating a new electoral law, in- 
cluding an extensive measure of dis- 
franchisement, by which it was intended 
to cut the claws of the Liberals. If we 
can imagine in England the crown 
passing a Reform Bill by an order in 
Council, we shall see what Charles X. 
was doing. Whether these measures 
would or would not have effected the 
desired object, it ought to have been 
foreseen by the king and his minis- 
ters that they would give rise to great 
dissatisfaction, not at all unlikely to end 
in open resistance. Yet they took no 
precautions whatever. There were not 
more than six thousand troops, includ- 
ing gendarmerie, available for the 
defence of Paris. These could have 
been increased to twenty thousand in a 
few days. But nothing was done, and 
nothing seems to have been feared. 
After signing the Ordinances on the 
25th, the king had gone out hunting, 
and remained at St. Cloud. Officers 
applying for leave of absence had it as 
usual. And on the eve of the 27th, 
when an immense mob, largely rein- 
forced by the men thrown out of work 
through the suspension of the news- 
papers, and breathing vengeance against 
the government, was already in occu- 
pation of the streets, Prince Polignac 
was giving a grand dinner to his col- 
leagues. 
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Even now, however, it was not too 
late. On the 27th the mob and the 
troops had come into collision, and the 
mob had rather got the worst of it. 
Had the government employed the 
night in removing from the gunsmiths 
and guard-houses, from the arsenal and 
powder-magazines, all the arms and 
ammunition which they contained, or 
have placed guards where this could 
not be done, they might still, perhaps, 
have defied the insurgents ; for it was 
now evident that a regular insurrection 
had begun. The necessity for taking 
such measures was urgently pressed 
upon the government, but in vain. 
And by eight o’clock the next morning 
the mob had increased to some seventy 
thousand combatants, of whom more 
than half were well provided with mus- 
kets and cartridges. Marmont, who 
was in command, lost his head; the 
few troops at his disposal were badly 
distributed ; the troops of the line, who 
would probably have remained faithful 
had the insurrection been more 
promptly dealt with, refused to act ; 
and by three o’clock the next day all 
was over. Marshal Marmont withdrew 
all the troops to St. Cloud for the pro- 
tection of the king’s person ; and the 
Paris mob were left undisputed masters 
of the metropolis. 

The revolution of 1848 is but a reflec- 
tion of the above. Want of vigor at 
the commencement was the cause of all 
that followed. The National Guard 
would probably have done their duty if 
the government had done theirs. But 
the exhibition of weakness by the 
authorities, combined with the growing 
confidence of the populace, produced 
its natural effect. Still it is quite possi- 
ble that the disturbances of February 
might have blown over for a time, but 
for one of those accidents to which all 
such tumults are liable, and which con- 
stitute, indeed, one of their principal 
dangers. Something of the same kind 
occurred in 1830. Up to the evening of 
the 27th, the troops had not used their 
arms, but on that evening a gun was 
discharged from a house window at a 
detachment of the Guards which was 
passing underneath, said to have been 
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fired by an Englishman. The soldiers 
answered with a volley which killed Mr. 
Foulkes ; and this was the first blood 
shed in the Revolution of July. In 
1848 the accident was still more disas- 
trous. It had been announced to the 
mob that the Guizot ministry had 
resigned. All thoughts of violence had 
been laid aside, the people were in 
thorough good humor, and were march- 
ing through the streets singing, when, 
as they approached, a body of troops 
drawn up near the hotel of the foreign 
minister, a maniac stepped forward out 
of the crowd, and shot the commanding 
officer dead upon the spot. The sol- 
dliers of course fired, and several per- 
sons were killed. During the night a 
quantity of bullocks’ blood was poured 
upon the ground ; and the next morn- 
ing it was pointed out to the mob by 
those who were determined to over- 
throw the government, as the blood of 
scores of unoffending citizens who had 
been massacred by the troops. After 
this of course the mob would listen to 
nothing, and the king, not choosing to 
face them, fled from his post, and made 
way for another republic. 

The responsibility from which the 
present government has not shrunk, of 
again permitting political meetings to 
be held in Trafalgar Square, is one that 
we do not envy them. All’s well that 
ends well; and we can only hope that, 
contrary to all experience, the mob will 
be guided by its moderate members, 
and not by its more violent or rapacious 
ones. But when we remember that, of 
the whole number of persons collected 
together on such an occasion, probably 
not more than a fourth or fifth part 
either knows or cares anything at all 
about the objects which the leaders and 
managers of the demonstration have or 
profess to have at heart, we cannot be 
blind to the conclusion that thousands 
must be present in the procession who 
have no other motive for joining it than 
the opportunity which it affords for the 
execution of very different designs. If 


by any misplaced confidence in the 
good sense and forbearance of such vast 
multitudes the means provided for hold- 
ing their more dangerous elements in 
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check should prove inadequate to the 
emergency, the government might rue 
the day when they took upon them- 
selves to repeal the regulations enforced 
by their predecessors in office. It is 
quite within the power and probably 
within the purpose of the Socialist agi- 
tators to press them for still further 
concessions, which, Radicals as they 
are, they would feel it impossible to 
yield ; and in that event, if the meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square are continued, 
there will be danger of very serious re- 
sults. Is the present government one 
that can be trusted to take the requisite 
precautions to meet such a contingency, 
or to act with the necessary vigor when 
disorders actually break out ? 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
AN EPISODE UNDER THE “ TERROR.” ! 


AFTER BALZAC, BY PHILIP KENT. 


TOWARDS eight o’clock in the even- 
ing of January 22, 1793, an old lady 
might have been seen plodding down 
the steep slope which — with the broad 
thoroughfare called the Faubourg St. 
Martin, of which it forms part — ends at 
St. Lawrence’s church. Not a soul had 
she yet met, for the Terror reigned, 
and the snow lay thick in the forsaken 
streets, muffling the sound of her foot- 
steps. Yet she fared bravely onwards, 
as if trusting her age as a sure talisman 
to shield her from all harm. When, 
however, she had passed the Rue des 
Morts, she heard, or thought she heard, 
the firm and heavy tread of a man fol- 
lowing in her wake. Fancying that she 
had heard the sound before, and scared 
at the notion that some one was dog- 
ging her heels, she pressed on towards 
a spot where a fairly well-lighted shop 
promised her the chance of ascertaining 
whether her fears were well-grounded. 
There she suddenly halted, and, look- 
ing back, spied a human form looming 
through the mist. She now felt sure 
that the man had tracked her from the 
very threshold of her home; and she 

1 A story founded on facts supplied to Balzac by 


the chief actor in the episode. See “ Memoir of 
H. de Balzac,” by his sister Mme. Surville. 
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reeled beneath the shock. But pant- 
ing to shake off this spy, and blind to 
the hopelessness of the attempt, she 
broke into a run which speedily brought 
her to a pastrycook’s, into which she 
darted, and sank into a chair near the 
counter. 

As the old lady entered, the shop 
mistress raised her eyes from her 
needlework, scowled, rummaged in a 
drawer for something not forthcoming, 
uttered a peevish ‘‘ Bother ! ”’ and, trip- 
ping from her perch towards the back 
of the shop, called her husband. 

‘* Where did you put——’”’ she be- 
gan, and nodded in the direction of the 
customer, whose headgear —a huge 
black silk bonnet trimmed with violet 
ribbon — was just visible from where 
the worthy couple stood. With aglance 
that seemed to say, ‘* Catch me leaving 
that about when there are so many 
hawks abroad!” the pastrycook dived 
into the depths of his back premises, 
and his wife trotted back to her perch, 
not a little puzzled by the old lady’s 
corpse-like stillness and silence. 

Pity blended with curiosity when she 
beheld the deadly pallor of the always 
wan and wasted features, with their air 
of high birth and breeding that savored 
of the Old Court now forever swept 
away. ‘* My lady,’ she began with 
forced respect, forgetting that ‘‘ My 
lady ’? was now a forbidden phrase. 

But the old dame sat mute and mo- 
tionless, staring at the window, as if 
she there discerned some hideous bug- 
bear. 

‘* What ails you, citizeness ?’’ asked 
the pastrycook, hurrying into the shop 
and handing her a small cardboard box 
wrapped in blue paper, which she has- 
tily slipped into her pocket. 

*¢ Nothing, my friend, nothing ! ’’ she 
quietly replied. Then, suddenly catch- 
ing sight of his red ‘‘ Cap of Liberty,” 
she cried, ‘‘ Ah! you have played me 
false |!” 

‘Not we, indeed!’ protested hus- 
band and wife in one breath. The old 
lady blushed either with shame or joy, 
or both ; humbly craved their pardon, 
and handed the husband a louis d’or, 
saying, ‘* The bargained price !”’ 

LIVING AGE. 


There is a need which the needy can 
read at a glance. The old lady’s hand 
trembled as she tendered the coin, and 
she eyed it, not greedily indeed, but 
wistfully. Hunger and want were 
stamped upon her brow in characters 
legible to all. Her very raiment — the 
gown of worn silk, the well-brushed 
but faded cloak, the carefully darned 
lace — the rags of opulence —spoke of 
pinching penury. The worthy shop- 
keepers exchanged a_ glance which 
meant, ‘’Tis her last louis,’? and 
straightway began to soothe their con- 
sciences, which pricked them for taking 
it, by accosting her with kindly words. 

‘““Why, citizeness, you seem sadly 
feeble,”’ said the husband. 

**Can I offer your ladyship any re- 
freshment ?’’ chimed in the wife. 

‘*We have some excellent broth,” 
Ladded the pastrycook. 

“°Tis so bitterly cold I fear your 
ladyship may have caught a chill as you 
came along. But you can stay here 
awhile and warm yourself a bit,’’? added 
his better half, while the good man 
clinched the business with a ‘‘ We’re 
not quite so black as the devil.” 

Yielding to the kindly spirit which 
breathed in these words, the lady con- 
fessed that some strange man _ had 
tracked her to the shop, and that she 
dreaded going home alone. 

“Oh! if that’s all, just wait till I 
return,”’ replied he of the red cap ; and, 
handing the louis to his wife, he went 
and donned his national guardsman’s 
uniform, and soon came back in full 
military rig. But meanwhile his wife 
had found time to reflect. And, as 
often happens, reflection closed the 
open hand of charity. Haunted by 
misgivings, and loth to see her husband 
entangled in some ugly scrape, she tried 
to stop him by tugging at his coat-tail. 
But, swayed by his better feelings, the 
worthy man forthwith volunteered to 
see the lady safe home. 

Then up spoke the shrewd queen of 
the counter. ‘It seems, citizeness, 
that the man you’re afraid of is still 
prowling about out yonder.” 

“I fear so,’’ replied the lady guile- 








lessly. 
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‘‘He may be a spy—this may be a 
‘plant’ —don’t you stir a stump, but 
get back that box!’’ These words, 
which his wife hissed into his ear, 
rather damped the pastry cook’s new- 
born courage. ‘‘ Ah!” he exclaimed, 
‘*T’ll just tip him a word or two, and 
rid you of him in a trice.”’ 

So saying out he popped, but soon 
returned with every trace of color 
driven from his peony cheeks, legs 
quaking, eyes dilated and bursting from 
their sockets. 

** Ah! so you’d send us to the block, 
would you, you wretch of an aristo- 
erat!” he roared. ‘* Come, take your- 
self off, and beware how I catch you 
here again seeking the means of work- 
ing out your infernal plots !’ 

With that he made a grab at the old 
lady’s pocket. But scarce had his fin- 
gers touched her dress when, goaded 
by the dread of losing her treasure, up 
she sprang with the nimbleness of six- 
teen, and, darting to the door, vanished 
from the eyes of the stunned and trem- 
bling pair. Once in the street, she 
stepped out briskly ; but her strength 
soon failed her when she heard the 
snow again crunching beneath the 
leaden foot of her ruthless pursuer. 
She felt that stop she must. Stop she 
did; and he stopped, too. Speak to 
him, or even look at him, she durst 
not. She walked slowly on; he slack- 
ened his pace so as to keep her well 
within view. Thus he stuck to her like 
her shadow. And on fared the silent 
couple till they repassed St. Lawrence’s 
church, when the belfry clock tolled 
nine. 

All emotion — like all motion — is 
rhythmic. In every mind calm alter- 
nates with storm ; for though the feel- 
ings may be boundless in themselves, 
our capacity for feeling is not. Hence 
the old lady, finding that the man she 
deemed a foe wrought her no harm, 
now gladly veered round and reckoned 
him a secret friend eager to protect 
her. All things considered, she found 
that they told in his favor; and, hug- 
ging this pleasing and comforting con- 
clusion, she trudged steadily onwards 





towards the eastern end of the fau- 
bourg. Half an hour’s walk brought 
her to the spot where the road to the 
Pantin toll-house branches off from the 
main street—then, and for fifty years 
afterwards, one of the loneliest parts 
of Paris. A keen east wind, rasping 
the heights of Chaumont and Belleville, 
shrilled round the hovels that dotted 
this then nearly uninhabited waste, 
which with its boundary fences of earth 
and dead men’s bones, seemed the 
fittest of all refuges for despair and 
abject poverty. Here, as if struck by 
the sight that met his gaze, the old 
lady’s ‘shadow’ halted and _ stood 
wrapped in thought, his face dimly 
lighted by the rays of an oil-lamp that 
feebly battled with the mist. Fear now 
sharpened the old lady’s eyes, and she 
fancied she discovered an evil look in 
the stranger’s face. Her slumbering 
dread revived ; and while he stood seem- 
ingly lost in moody thought, she glided 
through the gloom to the door of a low 
house within a stone’s throw of where 
he stood, touched a spring, and -flitted 
from his sight, swift as a ghost ; leav- 
ing him with his eyes bent upon the 
dwelling —a fair type of those then 
scattered ’mid this wilderness. Its 
crazy Walls of rough-hewn stone, zig- 
zagged with yawning cracks, seemed at 
the mercy of every gust. The tiled 
roof threatened to sink beneath its un- 
wonted burden of snow. The shrunken 
window frames invited the blast to 
enter. From the casements of the gar- 
ret, which capped this sorry dwelling, 
adim light glimmered, while all the 
lower windows remained dark as the 
tomb. With the aid of a rope which 
did duty for a handrail, the old lady 
toiled up the rickety wooden staircase 
leading to this garret, knocked stealthily 
at the door, and, entering, sank into a 
chair which an old man set for her. 

‘* Hide yourself !’’ she said to him. 
‘* Hide yourself! We hardly: ever stir 
abroad ; but when we do, it seems that 
we are tracked by spies.”’ 

‘“‘Has anything fresh happened ?’” 
asked another old lady seated near the 
fire. 
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‘‘The man who has been prowling 
round the house since yestermorn fol- 
lowed me to-night.”’ 

Here the three inmates of the squalid 
garret eyed one another in dumb ter- 
ror. The old man betrayed least fear — 
perhaps because he had most to dread 
—for beneath the weight of crushing 
calamity or grinding persecution, a 
brave man begins by preparing for the 
worst, and deems each day of added 
life a victory over his evil fate. Mean- 
while, it was easy to see from the way 
in which the eyes of the two ladies 
fixed themselves on the old man, that 
*twas for him, and him alone, they 
trembled. 

‘*Why distrust God’s providential 
care, my sisters?” he said. ‘ We 
hymned his praise ’mid the butchery of 
Les Carmes.!_ He saved me then; re- 
serving me, doubtless, for some fate 
which duty bids me cheerfully accept. 
Tis of your safety, not mine, that we 
should think.” 

‘*No,”’ replied one of the ladies. 
‘What is the worth of our lives com- 
pared with that of a priest ?” 


“Once driven from the Abbey of | 
Chelles, I thenceforth reckoned myself | 


as good as dead,’’ said the old lady who 
had stayed at home. 

‘“*T have brought the wafers,’’ said 
the one who had fared forth. ‘ But 
hark! I hear footsteps on the stair- 
case.”’ 


All pricked up their ears; but the | 


sound—if sound there were —died 
away. 

‘* No need to quake even should some 
one seek us out,”’ said the priest. ‘* I’m 
expecting a trustworthy envoy, who 
has framed a scheme for crossing the 
frontier, will call here for letters I have 
written to the Duke of Langeois and 
the Marquis of Beauséant, beseeching 
them to devise some means of snatch- 
ing you from this land of terror and 
from the death or destitution that here 
awaits you.” 

*¢ But surely you will fly with us?” 
pleaded the two ladies in accents of 
dismay. 
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1 Sept. 1792. See for interesting narrative 
Gibbon’s Autobiography. 
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‘*My post is there, where are the 
victims,”’ replied the priest, with a no- 
ble simplicity which sealed the ladies’ 
lips, though their eyes spoke volumes 
of heartfelt regret blended with admira- 
tion. 

‘* Sister Martha,”’ he said to the nun 
who had brought the sacramental 
wafers, ‘‘our trusty envoy may be 
known by his replying Fiat voluntas to 
the word Hosannah !”’ 

‘“*T hear a footstep on the stairs,’ 
cried the other nun, opening a kind of 
blind cupboard in the garret wall, scarce 
a yard in height, thanks to the sloping 
| roof. 

This time ’twas no false alarm. A 
|man’s footstep could be distinctly heard 
| mid the deep stillness. The priest 
| hastily squeezed himself into the hiding- 
|hole, and the elder nun huddled a heap 
|of clothes on him, and shut him in. 

At that very moment a double knock 
|at the door struck the poor nuns speech- 
[less and helpless with fright. They 
had both seen some sixty years or 
more; and forty of these they had 
spent in a nunnery. Turned adrift 
when the convents were pillaged, they 
resembled hot-house plants to which 
the open air means death. Twice 
twenty years of cloister life had utterly 
unfitted them for any other. The 
| morning that saw their cells burst open 
left them appalled at the thought of 
their recovered freedom. One may 
readily imagine the stupor into which 
the events of the Revolution plunged 
them. Powerless to bring their convent 
wisdom to bear on the thorny problems 
of life, they were like heedfully tended 
children suddenly robbed of a mother’s 
fostering care. Only, instead of weep- 
ing, they prayed. In the presence of 
the danger which now threatened them 
they stood dumb and passive, not even 
dreaming of any other buckler than 
Christian resignation. The man who 
knocked put his own construction on 
their silence, and entered without fur- 
ther ceremony. Judge of their feelings 
when they identified him as the man 
who for some time past had been prowl- 
ing round their dwelling and_ prying 
into their secrets! Still they stood as 
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mice, eying him with a troubled curi- 
osity, like a pair of half-wild children 
in the presence of an utter stranger. 

But the intruder, though tall and 
stalwart, had nothing forbidding in his 
mien —certainly nothing of the brute 
or villain. He, too, stood stockstill, 
leisurely surveying the apartment. His 
eye first fell on two straw pallets, which 
served the nuns for beds. In the mid- 
dle of the room stood a table, and on it 
a branch candlestick, a few plates, three 
knives, and a round loaf. A scanty fire 
burnt in the hearth. In one corner of 
the room a handful of lean faggots bore 
further witness to the poverty of its 
inmates. Both walls and ceiling plainly 
showed that the roof was anything but 
rainproof. Three chairs, a pair of cof- 
fers, and a clumsy chest of drawers, 
completed the furniture of this carpet- 
less garret; but a door hard by the 
chimney-piece seemed to betoken the 
existence of an adjoining garret. 

The intruder’s survey inspired him 
with a feeling of pity that showed itself 
in his face. He cast a kindly look at 
the two nuns, and seemed —truth to 
tell—full as ill at ease as they. But 
the awkward silence was soon broken 
by the stranger, who quickly gauged 
the mental plight of these poor children 
of sixty. 

‘* Believe me, citizenesses, I come 
not as a foe,’’ he said in a voice he 
strove his best to soften. ‘‘ Should any 
mishap befall you, this hand will have 
had no share in it. Sisters, I come to 
beg a favor of you.” 

They spoke not, and he ran on: “If 
you find my presence irksome tell me 
so plumply, and away I go. But let 
me assure you that I am wholly at your 
service, willing to render any help that 
lies in my power, and I am perhaps the 
only man in France who stands above 
the law, since she has lost her king.”’ 

His words rang so true that Sister 
Agatha —a daughter of the noble house 
of Langeois — invited him with a courtly 
gesture to sit down. He received the 
invitation with a somewhat sorrowful 
smile, but remained standing till he saw 
the ladies themselves seated. 

‘*You have sheltered a venerable, 





nonjuring priest who marvellously es- 
caped scotfree from the butchery of Les 
Carmes, and ” 

‘* Hosannah !”’ cried Sister Agatha, 
eying the stranger with feverish anx- 
iety as she uttered the test word. 

‘“* No, that is not his name.”’ 

**T assure you, sir, there is no priest 
here,’’ said Sister Martha promptly. 

‘*Then you should be more wary,’ 
gently replied the stranger, stretching 
forth his hand and picking up a brev- 
iary that lay open on the table. “I 
question whether you know Latin, 
and i 

He stopped short ; for the quivering 
lips and tearful eyes of the poor nuns 
warned him that he had overshot the 
mark. 

‘‘Cheer up!” he said in a hearty 
voice. ‘ For the last three days I have 
known not only your own names but 
the priest’s, your straits, and generous 
self-devotion to the Abbé de ig 

** Hush!’ cried Sister Agatha, lay- 
ing a finger on her lips. 

** You see, my sisters, that had I har- 
bored the foul design of betraying you, 
I could easily have worked my will.’’ 

On hearing these words the priest 
sallied from his hiding-place and said to 
the stranger: ‘‘I cannot believe, sir, 
that you are in league with those who 
persecute us. What would you of 
me ?”? 

‘*T come, Reverend Father, to beg 
you to celebrate a funeral mass for the 
repose of the soul of — of a saintly per- 
son whose ashes will never rest in con- 
secrated soil.”’ 

The priest shuddered .in spite of 
himself ; while the two nuns, not yet 
understanding of what person the stran- 
ger spoke, bent forwards and eyed the 
two men with lively curiosity. 

Meantime the churchman studied the 
stranger’s face, and, as there was no 
mistaking its honest look of heartfelt 
anxiety and earnest entreaty, he quickly 
replied : ‘‘ Well, come back at midnight, 
you'll find everything ready for the cel- 
ebration of the only service we can 
offer in atonement for the heinous crime 
to which you refer.” 

The stranger shuddered ; but what- 
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ever the pang that pierced his breast, it 
yielded to a feeiing of soothing though 
sombre satisfaction, to judge by the ex- 
pression of his face as he turned to 
leave the room after bowing respectfully 
to its three inmates. No need to voice 
his thanks! Those three generous souls 
felt them. 

Some two hours later he returned, 
and, ushered into the inner garret, 
found all in readiness for the stolen 
service. The old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, moved from the outer room, 
and decked with a gorgeous altar-front 
of green mohair, served, for an altar. 
Above it—conspicuous against the 
bare yellow wall — towered a lofty cru- 
cifix of ebony and ivory. Four slim 
little tapers fixed to the top of the chest 
of drawers with sealing-wax, shed their 
faint lustre on the makeshift altar, but 
left the rest of the garret in deepest 
gloom. Damp was the flooring, and 
through many a chink in the sloping 
ceiling the keen blast whistled. Naught 
could be less pompous, yet naught per- 
haps more solemn than this sad cere- 
mony. A sepulchral silence, ’mid which 
the faintest cry from the neighboring 
highroad would have made itself heard, 
lent a sad and sombre majesty to this 
midnight scene ; where the grandeur of 
the spiritual end, in such glaring con- 
trast with the pettiness of the material 
means, could scarcely fail to beget a 
feeling of religious awe. One at each 
end of the makeshift altar, the two 
nuns knelt upon the bare brick flooring, 


reckless of its deadly dampness ; and | 
| Peter’s itself could God have revealed 


mingled their prayers with those of the 
priest, who, robed in cope and chasuble, 
held in his hands agem-studded chalice 
of pure gold, snatched, no doubt, from 
the sack of the nunnery of Chelles. 
Near this sumptuous ciborium, fit for 
the table of a king, two tumblers that 
would have shamed a third-rate tavern 
held the water and the wine destined 
for the holy offering; while a bowl 
of coarsest earthenware contained the 
water wherewith the innocent might 
lave their hands unstained with blood. 
Stepping to the altar the stranger 
sank upon his knees between the two 
nuns. But at sight of the black crape 





with which the priest—for lack of 
other means of indicating the nature of 
the mass—had wreathed the chalice 
and the crucifix, some overpowering 
recollection rushed across his mind and 
dewed his broad brow with beads of 
sweat. This emotion, however, soon 
yielded to another, not less powerful, 
but wholly sweet and comforting, as he 
joined with the other actors in this sol- 
emn midnight scene, in pouring forth 
in one united flood their feelings of 
holy pity. It seemed to them as if they 
had conjured up in thought the spirit 
of the martyr king whose mortal frame 
the envious quicklime had devoured ; 
and that his deathless soul was present 
with them in all its saintly majesty as 
they celebrated these funeral rites with- 
out the body of the dead. Surely, there, 
in the prayers of this priest and these 
two simple-minded nuns, the monarchy 
itself was present. Yea, but perchance 
there also prayed the Revolution, in 
the person of this mysterious stranger, 
whose face betrayed remorse too keen 
to leave room for doubt that he came 
thither to rid himself of a boundless 
debt of penitence. 

Instead of using the Latin words 
Introibo ad altare Dei, the priest — 
as if suddenly inspired — glanced at 
the three representatives of Christian 
France, and said, ‘*‘ We are about to 
enter the house of God.’? At these 
magic words the beggarly surroundings 
faded from the eyes of his fellow-wor- 
shippers. They felt full of holy awe ; 
and not even beneath the dome of St. 


himself in greater splendor than he now 
revealed himself to these three wor- 
shippers. So true is it that ’twixt him 
and man there needs no go-between, 
and that his grandeur belongs wholly to 
himself. 

The fervor of the stranger was 
unfeigned. Thus the feeling which 
breathed in the prayers of these three 
servants of God and king was all of one 
leaven. The hallowed words sounded 
like heavenly music ’mid the. intense 
silence of all around. Presently came 
the Lord’s Prayer. At the petition 
*¢ Forgive us our trespasses even as we 
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forgive them that trespass against us,”’ 
a tear trickled down the stranger’s 
cheek. The venerable priest observed 
this sign of deep emotion, and, inter- 
preting it in his own way, forthwith 
added in Latin, ‘*‘ And forgive the king- 
slayers even as Louis XVI. himself for- 
gave them.” 

The funeral service followed, and its 
‘¢ God save the king ’’ wrung the hearts 
of these staunch Royalists as_ they 
thought of the child-king Louis XVII. 
—the subject of this prayer—a help- 
less captive in the hands of his foes. 
And again the stranger shuddered as if 
he foresaw another king-murder, and 
himself forced to play a part in it.? 

The funeral service over, the two 
nuns withdrew at a sign from the priest, 
who, on finding himself alone with 
the stranger, said to him in tones of 
fatherly kindness: ‘‘ My son, if you 
have stained your hands with the blood 
of the martyr king, confess yourself to 
me. There is no sin, however black, 
but God will blot it out in favor of a 
repentance so heartfelt and sincere as 
yours seems to be.”’ 

As the first of the foregoing words 
fell from the priest’s lips the stranger 
winced. But he quickly recovered him- 
self, and looking him full in the face 
replied in a voice faltering with emo- 
tion, ‘‘ Father, none can be more guilt- 
less of that deed of blood than I.” 

‘“‘T am bound to believe your word,” 
rejoined the priest. Here he paused, 
and once more scanned the penitent’s 
features. Then, still sticking to his be- 
lief that he saw before him one of those 
timid members of the Convention who 
sacrificed the king’s life to save their 
own, he solemnly continued : ** Bethink 
you, my son, that merely to have re- 
frained from any active share in this 
foul crime is not enough to clear you. 
Those whose swords remained sheathed 
when they might, had they willed, 
have struck a blow for their king, will 


be called to a heavy reckoning by the 





King of Kings. Heavy, yea, heavy in- | 


deed ; for by standing idle they made 


1 The murder never occurred — not, at least, on 
the scaffold. Louis XVII. died of ill-usage, June 
9, 1797. 
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themselves accessories to that hideous 
crime.”’ 

‘But, father, think you that a 
mere indirect participation will be pun- 
ished ?”’ asked the stranger all aghast. 
‘““The soldier, for instance, who, in 
strict obedience to orders, helped to 
clear the road to the scaffold —do you 
judge him guilty ?” 

The priest manifestly wavered. Pu- 
ritanical royalist though he was, he 
knew that his party held the tenet of 
passive obedience in the soldier as a 
necessary corollary to the supremacy of 
the king and the inviolability of his 
kingly person. The stranger chose to 
treat the priest’s hesitation as a favor- 
able answer to the doubts which beset 
him ; and lest further reflection should 
lead to a less welcome result, he cut it 
short with the remark, ‘ I should blush 
to offer you a fee for celebrating this 
mass for the repose of the king’s soul, 
and the easing of my conscience. A 
priceless boon must be requited with 
a priceless gift. Deign, then, rever- 
end father, to accept this holy relic. 
The day may come when you will dis- 
cover its full value.”? So saying, he 
placed in the priest’s hands a little box 
of trifling weight, which the good man 
received almost unconsciously, in the 
fulness of his wonder at the solemnity 
of the stranger’s words and tone, and 
at the reverential manner in which he 
handled the box. 

The two men then rejoined the nuns 
in the outer garret ; when the stranger 
thus addressed his three companions : 
‘“*The owner of this house — Mucius 
Sczevola,? the plasterer, who lives on 
the first floor — though renowned in his 
section as an out-and-out “ patriot,” is 
a Bourbonist at heart. He was once 
whipper-in to the Prince de Condé, to 
whom he owes his fortune. Under his 
roof you are safer than you would be 
anywhere else in France. Therefore 
bide with him. Charitable hands will 
minister to your needs while you await 





2 *Twas the fashion of the Revolutionary zealots 
| thus to rechristen themselves with names borrowed 
|from the Roman commonwealth. They little 
| dreamt that the Roman commonwealth was one of 
the narrowest oligarchies ever known. 
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in safety the dawn of better days. This 
time twelve months—on the 21st of 
January — should you still remain in 
this dreary prison, I will return to join 
you in celebrating the Mass of Atone- 
ment for the - 

He left the phrase unfinished, bowed 





low to the inmates of the garret, gave a | 


parting glance at the tokens of their 
penury, and was gone. 

For the two simple-minded nuns this 
adventure possessed the thrilling in- 
terest of aromance. Hence, when the 
venerable priest showed them the 


stranger’s mysterious gift, they seized | 
a Bs 7 ae 
the box, set it on the table, and eyed it | 


with unspeakable curiosity which the 
good priest shared. Mlle. de Langeois 
hasted to open it, and drew forth a 


cambric handkerchief of finest texture, | 


slightly soiled, as with sweat, and 
spotted with blood. 

‘¢°Tis marked with a royal crown! ”’ 
cried Sister Martha. The nuns shud- 
dered, and the handkerchief fell from 
their hands. 

The mystery which shrouded the 
stranger seemed unfathomable to these 
two simple souls. As for the priest, 
from that day forth he never sought to 
fathom it. 

Meanwhile the three prisoners soon 
perceived that —despite the Terror —a 
powerful hand was outstretched to pro- 
tect them. First came a store of food 
and fuel ; then—sure proof that their 
friend had a female ally —a stock of 


linen for the nuns, with outer garments | 


of modern cut, in which they could 
fare forth without attracting dangerous 
attention by the old-world fashion of 


their attire. This useful gift Mucius | 


Scevola backed by presenting each of 
them with a certificate of good citizen- 
ship. Often, a warning needful to the 
priest’s safety, and so well-timed that 
none could doubt it flowed from some 
one familiar with State secrets, reached 
the prisoners’ ears by a sidewind. And 
even when famine stalked the streets 
of Paris, unseen hands—those, no 
doubt, of Mucius Scsevola — would lay 
rations of «white bread outside the door 
of their den. Meanwhile the high- 
born tenants of the garret could not 


reasonably doubt that the mainspring of 
all this bounty and benevolence was the 
mysterious stranger who had bespoken 
the Mass of Atonement. Hence this 
source of all their hopes and comforts 
—this saviour of their lives — became 
an object of peculiar worship to them, 
and was specially remembered in their 
prayers. Night and morning these 
pious souls offered up vows for his 
happiness and welfare in this world, 
and in the world to come life everlast- 
‘ing. Their thankfulness being thus, so 
‘to speak, daily refreshed, naturally 
wedded itself toa feeling of curiosity, 
which daily waxed ; and in talking over 
‘the incidents which led to his first 
|appearance among them, and risking a 
thousand guesses concerning him, they 
| found a world of amusement which was 
|a sort of crowning boon from the same 
| benefactor. No wonder they resolved 
| to grapple him to their hearts when the 
mournful anniversary of Louis XVI.’s 
death should bring him once more 
within their doors. 

The hour thus impatiently looked for 
came at last. At midnight the sound 
of his heavy tread again roused the 
echoes of the old wooden staircase. 
But this time, the nuns, instead of 
awaiting his advent in fear and trem- 
bling, hurried out on to the landing 
candle in hand to light him ; nay, Sister 
Agatha — Mlle. de Langeois — thirsting 
to behold her benefactor’s face, ran 
down to meet him ere he reached the 
stairhead. 
| ‘*Come,” she said in tones trem- 
ulous with fond emotion. ‘‘Come, 
| that we may welcome our long-expected 
friend.” 

He raised his head, and in a moment 
his gloomy glance and chilling silence 
froze the genial current of her feelings 
jand struck her dumb. There was a 
something in that face which seemed 
to murder thanks and stifle curiosity. 
Yet perchance he was not so icy cold, 
so stern, so taciturn and terrible, as he 
seemed to those warm hearts overflow- 
ing with friendly gratitude. But, be 
\that as it might, when he entered the 
| wretched garret — carefully swept and 


'garnished in his honor—its poor in- 
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mates understood that he wished to 
remain unknown to them, and meekly 
bowed to his will. But what meant 
that sardonic smile which hovered for a 
moment on his lips when his eye lighted 
on the little cold collation prepared for 
his reception ? 

The altar stood ready decked; the 
stranger listened to the mass, and 
joined in the prayers as before ; then, 
courteously declining Mile. de Lan- 
geois’s invitation to sup with them, 
departed as he came —a stranger. 

The fall of Robespierre in July, 1794, 
and the counter-revolution which en- 
sued, left the tenants of the garret free 
to show themselves in the streets with- 
out the slightest risk. One day the 
priest availed himself of his recovered 
liberty to visit a perfumer’s shop in the 
Rue St. Honoré, kept by a worthy 
couple named Ragon, some time per- 
fumers to Queen Marie Antoinette, and 
steady Royalists ‘“‘under the rose.” 
As the venerable priest stood on the 
doorstep of the shop, he suddenly found 
himself wedged there by a surging 
crowd which flooded the street. 

‘‘What’s agate ?’’he said to Mme. 
Ragon. 

** Only the death-cart and the heads- 
man on their way to the Place 
Louis Quinze. A common sight, God 
knows!” she somewhat listlessly re- 
plied. 

Impelled by curiosity, the priest 
raised himself a-tiptoe, and, glancing 
over the heads of the throng, beheld, 
upright in the gruesome vehicle, his 
benefactor — the penitent stranger. 

‘* Who’s that ?”? he asked. 

*¢ Sanson, the headsman ! ”’ 

Down sank the priest in a dead 
swoon. They carried him into the 
shop. When at length he recovered 
consciousness, Mme. Ragon, standing 
near him salts-bottle in hand, heard 
him mutter: ‘*‘ He must have given me 
the handkerchief wherewith the king 
wiped his brow on his way to the scaf- 
fold. Poor man! To think that the 
blade of steel had a heart when France 
herself had none!” 

Quoth Mme. Ragon, ‘‘ His wits are 
wandering.”? But the abbé knew what 





he was saying. He further knew — 
what the world knows now —that the 
executioner of Louis XVI. was a fer- 
vent Royalist in his heart of hearts. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 

I CHANCED to be one of those on 
board a vessel which recently foundered 
about midway in the Strait of Magellan, 
during a night of gale and blinding 
snowstorm. We luckily escaped with- 
out loss of life, and the ensuing two 
months were spent by us in a rude en- 
campment upon the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego, till we were eventually taken 
off by a passing vessel. Personally I 
am far from regretting the mishap 
which, although it certainly entailed 
a maximum of discomfort and not a 
little of actual hardship, nevertheless 
afforded me an opportunity of closely 
observing some very curious specimens 
of humanity, and of exploring a little- 
known corner of the globe. 

The first European to visit these 
parts was the Portuguese mariner Fer- 
nando Magalhaens, who, in command 
of a small flotilla furnished him by the 
emperor Charles V. of Spain, entered, 
in the month of October, 1520, the 
waterway which divides the extremity 
of the South American continent from 
Fuegia. This waterway was named, in 
honor of its discoverer, the Strait of 
Magalhaens or Magellan as it is now 
more generally called. It is the most 
extensive known strait on the surface 
of the globe, being over three hundred 
miles long, with a width varying from 
four to twelve miles, and it constitutes 
one of the most intricate and dangerous 
pieces of navigation in all the world. 

To the land forming the southern 
boundary of the strait, Magalhaens 
gave the name Tierra del Fuego (the 
Land of Fire), from the circumstance 
that, as he sailed along, he observed 
fires lighted by the natives at numerous 
points along its shore. This name is 
even now very generally, but quite 
erroneously, supposed to indicate the 
existence of great volcanic activity in 
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the district. As a matter of fact, there 
does not exist an active volcano in all 
Fuegia, nor is there any record of such 
activity in the past. 

Of the inhabited portions of the 
globe, few are less familiar to the gen- 
eral public than Tierra del Fuego. 
Until within quite recent years nothing 
was definitely known concerning this 
forlorn, tail-end of a continent. Suc- 
cessive generations of mariners had de- 
picted it as a mysterious land peopled 
with a terrible race of anthropophagous 
savages, and guarded by gigantic marine 
monsters such as only their proverbially 
exuberant imaginations could conceive. 
In the National Library at Paris there 
is a map of South America executed by 
the Jesuit missionaries during the sev- 
enteenth century, in which Tierra del 
Fuego is embellished with a sketch of a 
human figure bearing a very distinct 
caudal appendage, and beneath is the 
explanatory inscription, Caudati homines 
hic! Although modern investigation 
has shorn Fuegia of such fictitious at- 
tractions, yet the reality is not devoid 
of interest, for the natives are undoubt- 
edly the very lowest in grade of the 
human race at present existing upon 
the earth, and they are, at the same 
time, the most unfortunate in their sur- 
roundings. 

Our position on this desolate coast 
was critical enough. For shelter we 
had only a rough tent improvised out of 
the mainsail and a few spars, and we 
suffered acutely from the piercing cold, 
which was the more trying as we had 
come straight down from tropical Brazil. 
Our entire stock of provisions for eleven 
hungry mouths consisted of three bar- 
rels of pork, some tinned beef, a few 
casks of flour, and some bags of ship’s 
biscuits. Fortunately we had succeeded 
in saving our fowling-pieces, a couple 
of rifles, and a good supply of mixed 
cartridges, and there was no lack of 
wildfowl to shoot. Our main difficulty 
was to obtain fresh water, and we were 
often forced to drink melted snow, 
which invariably set up a painful dysen- 
tery. The mussels, which covered the 
rocks in great profusion, were useless 
for purposes of food ; all of our party 





who partook of them became violently 
ill with symptoms of irritant poisoning, 
and quickly developed a crimson, papu- 
lar rash from head to foot, accompanied 
by a dreadful thirst and a maddening 
itching. These very mussels constitute, 
strange to say, the staple diet of the 
natives, who consume them in enor- 
mous quantities and, apparently, with- 
out suffering any ill effects; which 
further illustrates the old saying that 
what is one man’s meat (only in this 
instance it was shellfish) may prove 
another man’s poison. But our chief 
anxiety arose from the well-known can- 
nibalistic tendencies of our neighbors, 
who soon began to prowl around our 
little encampment. We adopted all pre- 
cautions possible against surprise by 
constructing a stout palisade on the 
land side and by mounting guard in turn 
during the long hours between sunset 
and sunrise ; moreover we never went 
about singly or unarmed. Happily we 
escaped molestation, owing, I believe, 
to the awe with which our gun-practice 
inspired the natives; had they organ- 
ized an attack, it would, undoubtedly, 
have gone hard with us, and in all like- 
lihood none of us would have escaped. 
I afterwards learned that these people 
at first regarded us as supernatural 
beings who had descended from the 
moon, but that later on they had never- 
theless determined to kill and eat us — 
an amiable intention which was frus- 
trated by the opportune arrival of a 
coasting vessel, bound for Lota, which 
noticed our signals and took us aboard. 
Although I strongly disapprove of can- 
nibalism on principle, all the more when 
there is a question of my own person 
furnishing part of the menu, neverthe- 
less, since I have come to know about 
the true condition and circumstances of 
these wretched Fuegians, I cannot find 
it in my heart to condemn them for 
trying to get a little ‘‘ long-pig ”’ when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself, 
especially when such opportunity takes 
the shape of a number of plump, white 
strangers, ‘‘lunatics”’ though they ap- 
parently be, cast away upon their 
shores. 

Directly opposite to‘our encampment, 
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twelve miles distant across the strait on 
the Patagonian shore, was situated, ap- 
propriately enough, the bay of Port 
Famine, which, singularly enough, is in 
almost exactly the same latitude (south) 
as Dublin, the precise difference amount- 
ing to only 17’, and it was not difficult 
for us to realize the sufferings endured 
by the wretched colony whose sad fate 
has given that bay its ominous name. 

In the year 1584, Philip II. of Spain 
despatched four hundred persons, under 
the command of Pedro Sarmiento, for 
the purpose of establishing two fortified 
posts in the Strait of Magellan ; the 
object being to prevent English ships 
from entering the Pacific, for at that 
time the passage by way of Cape Horn 
was unknown. Of these fortified posts, 
one was established at a point about 
twelve miles from the Atlantic en- 
trance, where the passage is only four 
miles wide, and it was called Nombre 
de Jesus ; the second and larger one, 
which received the title of San Felipe, 
or King Philip’s city, was located at the 
spot now known as Port Famine. Sar- 
miento, having duly founded these colo- 
nies, sailed for Spain in order to procure 
supplies, but on his homeward voyage 
he was captured by Sir Walter Raleigh 
and carried prisoner to England. The 
unfortunate colonists appear to have 
been completely forgotten, and they 
soon began to experience thé pangs of 
starvation. The members of the Jesus 
settlement marched westward and joined 
their countrymen at San Felipe, but 
famine and cold and the attacks of the 
Patagonian Indians did their work so 
effectually that Andrew Mericke, who 
visited the bay five years later, found 
but one solitary survivor. Cavendish, 
who sailed through the strait in 1587, 
named the spot Port Famine, from the 
miserable condition of the colonists. 
No traces of the settlement now remain, 
and the name alone recalls a dark page 
of human suffering. 

Our own plight, when we were res- 
cued, was sufficiently wretched. Our 
boots had long since been worn to 
pieces by rock and shingle ; our clothes 
were in rags, and we were unwashed 
and unkempt in every way : we were, 
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besides, literally at starvation point, for 
our supply of food had failed us more 
than a week previously, and altogether 
we were as sorry-looking a group of 
shipwrecked mariners as one might 
wish to see. We christened the site of 
our encampment Port Famine the Sec- 
ond. 

Tierra del Fuego is not a single island 
as is generally believed, but an archi- 
pelago, and it consists of a vast num- 
ber of mountain tops which represent 
the partially submerged extremity of 
the great Cordillera range. The most 
conspicuous of the peaks is Mount 
Sarmiento, called after the stout old 
navigator. It springs directly from the 
water’s edge, and rises to an altitude of 
nearly seven thousand feet. Its shape, 
viewed from the strait, is conical and 
suggestive of volcanic origin, whence 
its original name Volcan Nevado — the 
snowy volcano ; but it has never been 
known to exhibit any signs of volcanic 
activity, as I have already stated, and 
it is formed, apparently, of clay slate. 
On a clear day, this mountain is a most 
beautiful object, running up to a sharp 
point and clothed with perpetual snow. 
It is, moreover, a most useful barome- 
ter, for its visibility is a guarantee of 
fine weather, and vice versd. 

The “ loom,’’ as sailors term it, of 
objects in the neighborhood of the 
Strait of Magellan is unlike our expe- 
rience in home latitudes. With us, 
when objects really distant appear ab- 
normally close, we are rightly accus- 
tomed to regard it as a sign of coming 
rain, since the atmosphere in such in- 
stances owes its clearness to a high 


degree of saturation with aqueous 
vapor. But in the strait the reverse is 


the case, and the deceptive proximity 
of distant objects is due to an abnor- 
mally dry condition of the atmosphere. 
The cause of this difference I do not 
know, but we learned to appreciate the 
significance of this simple weather- 
guide, for whenever the distant hills 
loomed near and distinct, we could look 
forward with certainty to a respite 
from the perpetual gales and their ac- 
companying downpour. 

About twelve years ago Chili and the 
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Argentine Republic almost went to war 
concerning the ownership of Fuegia. 
The question, however, was amicably 
settled by a convention, which gave 
the eastern half of the archipelago to 
the Argentine Republic and the west- 
ern half to Chili, an arrangement which 
still obtains. 

The climate of Fuegia is rigorous and 
trying in the extreme. During ten 
months in the year the country is com- 
pletely wrapped in snow and constantly 
swept by furious gales. The scenery, 
beheld through almost continual mist 
and snow-squalls, is terribly weird and 
depressing, well justifying Darwin’s 
description when he says, “ Looking 
due south from Port Famine the distant 
channels between the mountains ap- 
pear, from their gloominess, to lead 
beyond the confines of this world.”’ 
The prevailing winds are westerly and 
south-westerly gales, which frequently 
blow with extreme violence for days 
together, raising an ugly cross-sea, and 
accompanied by sudden squalls of in- 
tense violence, known as * williwaws.”’ 
These squalls come rushing along at 
tremendous speed, heralded by a line 
of foam and driving the water in sheets 
of spray before them. 

Captain King, of the Adventure, thus 
graphically describes their cause, occur- 
rence, and effect : 

‘The crews of sailing vessels call 
them ‘williwaws,’ or ‘hurricane 
squalls,’ and they are most violent. 
The south-westerly gales which blow 
upon the coast with extreme fury, are 
pent up and impeded in passing over 
the high lands; when, increasing in 
power, they rush violently over the 
edges of precipices, expand as it were, 
and descending perpendiculariy, de- 
stroy everything movable. The surface 
of the water when struck by these gusts 
is so agitated as to be covered with 
foam, which is taken up by them, and 
flies before their fury until dispersed in 
vapor. Ships at anchor under high 
lands are sometimes suddenly thrown 
over on their beam-ends, and the next 
moment recover their equilibrium as if 
nothing had occurred. Again a squall 
strikes them, perhaps on the other side, 
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and over they heel before its rage ; the 
cable becomes strained, and checks the 
ship with a jerk that causes her to start 
ahead through the water until again 
stopped by the cable, or driven astern 
by another gust of wind. In many parts 
of this country trees are torn up by the 
roots or rent asunder by the wind, and 
in Gabriel Channel the ‘ williwaws’ 
bursting over the mountainous ridge 
which forms the south side of the chan- 
nel, descend, and striking against the 
base of the opposite shore, rush up the 
steep and carry all before them. I 
know of nothing to which I can better 
compare the bared track left by one of 
these squalls than to a bad, broad road. 
After having made such an opening, 
the wind, frequently sweeping through, 
prevents the growth of vegetation. 
Confused masses of uprooted trees lie 
at the lower end of these bared tracks, 
and show plainly what force has been 
exerted.”’ 

The limit of perpetual snow in the 
vicinity of the Strait of Magellan has 
been calculated at between thirty-five 
hundred and four thousand feet. To 
reach a similar limit in the northern 
hemisphere, it is necessary to travel 
14° nearer to the pole. This snow- 
line, as is well known, depends very 
much more upon the maximum heat of 
summer than upon the mean annual 
temperature, and its lowness in Tierra 
del Fuego is to be explained by the 
shortness and want of heat of the sum- 
mer season. Thus, to compare places 
in the same degree of latitude in the 
two hemispheres, the mean annual 
temperature of Dublin is 49°°37 F., and 
its average summer temperature is 
59°°54 F. The mean annual tempera- 
ture of Port Famine is but 41°°54 F., 
average summer temperature 
50° F., showing a difference between 
the two hemispheres of 7°°83 in mean 
annual, and a difference of 9°.54 in 
average summer temperature. More- 
over, in these southern latitudes, the 
two months from the middle of Jan- 
uary to the middle of March may be 
said to constitute the entire summer 
season. 

The glaciers of Tierra del Fuego are 
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of immense size, and descend right to 
the water’s edge. In Magdalen Chan- 
nel the creeks and inlets near the foot 
of Mount Sarmiento are terminated by 
a mass of solid ice, sheer as the wall of 
a house and of an exquisite blue color. 
The glacier of which these form por- 
tions, extends up the mountain side as 
far as the eye can reach. Further 
south, near Beagle Channel, there ex- 
ists a glacier fully twenty miles long, 
with an average width of over a mile. 
The lowness of the snow-line and the 
abrupt steepness of the mountain sides 
alike favor the formation of these great 
glaciers which are playing an important 
part in modifying the surface config- 
uration of the country. To realize the 
actual condition of things at present 
existing in Tierra del Fuego, we must 
picture the Westmoreland hills, which 
are in the same latitude north, as cov- 
ered with perpetual snow, and having 
glaciers extending down their flanks 
right into the waters of the Irish Chan- 
nel. 

With regard to the geology of the 
strait, the northern shore consists of a 
micaceous clay slate, interspersed with 
veins of quartz. In some places this 
formation crops out in well-marked 
slabs, which stand forth with a dip 
angle of between 70° and 80°, but it is 
apparently devoid of any trace of fos- 
sils. The southern or Fuegian coast 
appears to consist of a mixture of simi- 
lar slate with greenstone. Scattered up 
and down along the Patagonian shore 
in the neighborhood of Port Famine 
are a considerable number of granite 
boulder-stones, many of them of very 
large size. They occur not only along 
the beach but also for a considerable 
distance up the mountain sides ; one 
large mass in particular I noticed, dur- 
ing a subsequent visit which I paid to 
these parts in connection with certain 
surveys, situated fully a hundred feet 
above high-water mark and surrounded 
by trees. The nearest point from which 
these granite fragments can have been 
derived is distant at least one hun- 
dred miles in a south-westerly direction 
in Tierra del Fuego, and to reach 
their present situation they must have 
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crossed the intervening strait, which in 
this part is fifteen hundred feet deep. 
There can be little doubt that they have 
been carried across through the agency 
of floating masses of ice. The glaciers, 
as I have said, descend to the water’s 
edge, and portions of them, undermined 
by the action of the warm sea-water, 
become detached from time to time, 
and fall into the channels with a noise 
which can be heard at a distance of 
many miles. These detached portions 
carry with them, in their fall, debris 
and portions of rock; many of them I 
saw float away, bearing on their surface 
rock fragments of considerable size. 
Both wind and current tend to carry 
them in a north-easterly direction, and 
it is natural to assume that phenomena 
occurring at the present day have also 
occurred during the comparatively re- 
cent past. What has happened appears 
to be this : subsequently to the subsi- 
dence which converted the southern ex- 
tremity of the Cordillera chain into the 
Fuegian archipelago, there would seem 
to have been a gradual elevation, at all 
events of portions of the present north- 
ern shore of the straits, and the position 
of the boulder-stones above high-water 
mark indicates, but only approximately, 
the amount of this elevation. The ice- 
bergs which transported some of the 
larger masses of granite must have been 
of considerable magnitude, and ground- 
ing in comparatively deep water, they 
doubtless dropped their burthens at a 
considerable distance from the beach. 
So that the total elevation which the 
land underwent must have been con- 
siderably greater than is expressed by 
the highest limit at which the boulder- 
stones occur. 

The granite of which these boulders 
are composed, presents no special fea- 
tures of interest. Examined micro- 
scopically, some of the felspar is seen 
to be banded in a manner resembling 
plagioclase ; in addition to the quartz 
and mica, there are also present a con- 
siderable proportion of hornblende and 
some chlorite, the latter due, probably, 
to weathering. 

Mr. Darwin mentions in his diary 
kept during the cruise of the Beagle, 
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that throughout his expeditions in Tierra 
del Fuego he did not find even a pebble 
of volcanic origin, with the exception 
of some rounded masses of scorize em- 
bedded in a conglomerate of no modern 
date, on Wollaston Island. Fragments, 
however, of undoubted volcanic origin 
do exist, and are to be found in consid- 
erable abundance on both Fuegian and 
Patagonian coasts, especially in the 
neighborhood of Indian Bay and along 
the northern shore of Dawson Island. 
Microscopic examination of a specimen 
of lava, which I myself picked up on 
the beach at the latter place, shows it 
to consist of augite, hornblende, quartz, 
and triclinic felspar. This last mineral 
is much eroded, owing, apparently, 
to the action of the magma, which is 
erypto-crystalline in character. 

To the laminated character of the 
slate formation are to be attributed 
the peculiar features noticeable in so 
many of the channels. On one side the 
cliffs run up quite smooth from the 
water’s edge, and no anchorage can be 
obtained even close inshore, whereas 
on the other side the surface of the cliff 
is irregular, its base is excavated into 
numberless little bays, and an anchor- 
age is readily obtained. In the one 
case the weathering causes portions of 
the rock to chip off parallel with the 
strata, and the debris has no hold upon 
the smooth sides of the cliff either 
above or below the water-line ; in the 
other case the weathering takes place 
transversely to the direction of the 
strata, and the debris readily accumu- 
lates along the irregular face of the 
cliff. 

The coast-line on both sides of the 
mid-portion of the strait is covered with 
dense forests, which extend from high- 
water mark to about fifteen hundred feet 
up the mountain sides. The trees con- 
stituting these forest belts are mainly of 
three varieties —the deciduous beech, 
a rough-barked species (Fagus Antare- 
tica), the evergreen beech (Fagus Betu- 
loides), and the winter’s bark (Drimys 
Wumtera v. Winterana Aromatica), 
which also is an evergreen, and belongs 
to the same natural order as the mag- 
nolia. 





Within the forests these trees grow 
so closely together that, in many in- 
stances, the decayed trunks have no 
space in which to fall, but remained 
propped up against their living neigh- 
bors. In the vicinity of Port Famine 
many of the trunks attain to a size 
which, both as regards girth and 
height, would not have been antici- 
pated ; but it is to be remembered that 
there are no great variations of tem- 
perature, and the climate, although 
extremely rigorous and trying for man, 
is undoubtedly very favorable to cer- 
tain kinds of vegetation. Along the 
outskirts of the forest-belts are thickets 
of barberry bushes and fuchsias, the 
latter, strange to say, flourishing luxu- 
riantly in almost all of the sheltered 
spots along both coasts. The berries of 
the small barberry (Berberis Dulcis v. 
Buvifolia) are excellent eating. They 
are of a rich blue-black color, and are 
known as ‘** Magellan grapes.’’ Their 
flavor is sweet, with just a pleasant 
dash of acidity,and they formed, when 
worked-up into a rude pastry, a wel- 
come addition to our very limited bill 
of fare. 

Throughout the woods there extends 
a soft carpet of delicate ferns and 
mosses, so thick in many places that 
one sinks knee-deep in them, and 
growing freely in the sandy soil just 
above high-water mark, close to the 
ede of the woods, is found the little 
composite plant, Senecio candidans. 
The leaves in the fresh state are very 
beautiful, milk-white in color and cov- 
ered with an exquisitely soft downy 
epidermis. This pretty plantis quaintly 
described in Pernetty’s voyages as 
‘**La plante a feuilles de bouillon 
blane.”’ 

Of animal life, however, within these 
forests there is almost none —all is 
dark and damp, and the death-like still- 
ness is unbroken even by the chirp of a 
bird. The only quadruped I noticed 
was a species of fox, differing from 
ours in being considerably larger and 
in being dark-grey 1n color. 

Unlike the land, the waters of the 
strait fairly teem with life. Penguins, 
cormorants, ducks, and geese cover 
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the surface. Whales, seals, sea-lions, 
otters, and the cosmopolitan porpoise 
find therein their favorite food. Fish 
are very abundant, and the well-known 
kelp-weed (Fucus Giganteus) affords 
shelter to an incredible number and 
variety of marine animals, while almost 
every rock is covered with dense clus- 
ters of limpets and mussels. Some- 
times the water in considerable patches 
is colored blood-red, owing to the 
presence of myriads of scarlet crus- 
tacea, in shape resembling prawns. 
They are eagerly pursued by the pen- 
guins, cormorants, whales, and seals, 
and are known by the sealers in these 
parts as ‘+ whale-food.”” Here also is 
found in great abundance that most 
wonderful of the Anatidae, the so- 
valled ‘* steamer-duck.’’ Singular alike 
in its size,its habits, and its move- 
ments, it attracted the attention of the 
earliest voyagers to these parts, by 
whom it was designated, from the 
rapidity of its motion, the ‘‘ race-horse 
duck.’? Since the introduction of 
steamships it has come to be known as 
the ‘‘ steamer-duck,’? from the resem- 
blance which its method of locomotion 
bears to that of a paddle-steamer. In 
the Falkland Islands it is called, I 
know not why, the *‘ logger-head duck.”’ 

Its mode of progression, when 
alarmed, cannot be said to be either 
flying or swimming —it races along the 
surface, employing both feet and wings, 
the latter beating the water exactly like 
the paddles of a steamer. So swiftly 
do the wings move that they appear 
actually to revolve, and the entire re- 
semblance toa miniature steamship is 
heightened by the wake of foam left 
behind. Close observation through a 
powerful field-glass revealed the sin- 
gular fact that this ‘ steamer-duck”’ 
moves its wings, not simultaneously but 
alternately. 

It is the largest duck in existence, 
and has been known to attain a length 
of forty inches from beak to tail, with a 
weight of twenty-nine pounds. The 
head of the male bird is ashen grey ; 
the neck, throat, back, and wings are 
slate-colored, and the breast and belly 
are a dirty yellowish-white. Above 





the eye there is a narrow streak of 
white, and a patch of similar color 
beneath. The bill is yellow, with a 
black unguis; the legs, which are 
orange-colored, are set far back, and 
the hind toe of the powerful foot is 
lobated —characteristic of the ocean 
ducks. 

The wings, which are furnished with 
stiff feathers, are so exceedingly short 
as to be inadequate for sustained flight, 
and thus, as Captain King has justly 
remarked, this bird constitutes a strik- 
ing link between the genera Anas and 
Aptenodytes. The female bird is smaller 
in size and of more sombre plumage 
than the male. 

The favorite food of these great 
ducks appears to be mussels, for which 
they are continually diving ; but they 
also feed upon the fronds of the kelp. 
I usually saw them in pairs, but that 
was probably because it happened to 
be the breeding-season ; during other 
periods of the year, as I learned, they 
are frequently to be seen in consider- 
able flocks. 

They are exceedingly wary birds, 
and most difficult to shoot. The speed 
which they attain is truly amazing, 
and unless hit in the head, they appear 
not to mind in the least a charge of 
ordinary duck-shot. When tired or 
wounded, they have recourse to diving, 
and the length of time during which 
they can remain beneath the surface is 
extraordinary ; moreover, it is impos- 
sible to calculate where they will rise, 
and while taking breath they show only 
the head. 

The other ducks which frequent the 
strait and the neighboring creeks have 
little dread of man. They swim about 
amongst the beds of kelp which fringe 
the shore, and frequently we fired at 
them several times in succession before 
they appeared to realize their danger. 
A species of brown duck (Anas cris- 
tata) is the commonest variety. It is 
so called from a small crest which the 
drake has upon his head. Several spe- 
cies of teal, and a peculiar black duck, 
called a ‘“‘shag,” are also abundant. 
This shag duck is remarkable for the 
fact that it builds its nest amongst the 
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branches of the trees at a considerable 
height from the ground, probably to 
protect its eggs and young from the 
ravages of foxes. 

Two species of goose are found in 
Fuegia, namely, the rock goose, or 
Magellan goose (Anas Antarctica), and 
the kelp goose (Anas Leucoptera). 
The Magellan geese go about in small 
flocks after the manner of our wild 
geese, and they frequent outlying rocks. 
The kelp geese are generally to be seen 
along the shores in pairs, which form a 
striking contrast in color, as the gander 
is pure white and the goose is almost 
quite black. 

The flesh of all these birds we found 
to be so tough and so disagreeably rank 
and fishy in flavor as to be almost 
uneatable, hungry though we were. 
Eventually, however, one of our party 
suggested that a week’s burial might 
improve the flavor, and the experiment 
proved a great success. The burying 
process was managed thus: a hole was 
excavated in a dry part of the ground, 
and the bird was suspended therein, 
head downwards, from a stick laid 
transversely across the opening, which 
was closed with a flat piece of wood. 
The superposition of a thick layer of 
earth completed the operation, and the 
carcass was allowed to remain undis- 
turbed for a week; the result being 
that the fishy flavor disappeared almost 
completely, and the flesh became mod- 
erately tender. 

The most formidable-looking inhab- 
itant of these waters is the sea lion 
(Phoca Jubata). In general appearance 
it somewhat resembles a seal, but is 
very much larger, and the males are 
furnished with great manes, which they 
erect when angered or alarmed. They 
have alse two large tusks, somewhat 
like those of a walrus, and their entire 
appearance is most ferocious. Large 
herds of these creatures are to be seen 
along the beach in different parts of 
the strait, and the deep, bellowing note 
of the bulls can be heard miles away. 
In spite of their vicious appearance, 
they are, however, most inoffensive in 
disposition, and are dangerous only 





channel of escape; then, indeed, the 
males fight savagely to the last and die 
game. 

With regard to the human inhabitants 
of the Fuegian Archipelago, who are 
computed to number about four thou- 
sand in all, Admiral Fitzroy described 
no fewer than six different tribes, but 
more modern authorities maintain that 
there are only two, namely the Onas in 
the north and the Yahgans in the 
south. Apart from the question of dia- 
lect, there is, to my eye, little to dis- 
tinguish the natives of the northern 
from those of the southern tribe, save 
that the latter are, as a rule, somewhat 
more robust and of slightly greater 
stature. I had ample opportunities of 
observing these people during my two 
months’ sojourn amongst them, and I 
derived much information concerning 
them from the captain of a small 
schooner whom I afterwards accom- 
panied in a_ gold-prospecting cruise 
amongst the numerous creeks and bays 
of southern and western Fuegia. This 
man, a German, had spent the preced- 
ing twenty years engaged in sealing 
throughout the archipelago, and he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
and their language. 

The general aspect of these Fuegians 
is most wretched and degraded. ‘Their 
hideously ugly faces express the gross- 
est stupidity, and their persons are 
both stunted and misshapen. The aver- 
age height of the men does not exceed 
five feet two inches, that of the women 
four feet eight inches, and owing to 
their habit of standing in a stooping 
attitude, they look even less than their 
actual height. But although they are 
veritable pygmies in stature, yet their 
bodies are exceedingly large, and their 
general appearance is such as might 
result from tacking on to the trunk of 
a giant the arms and legs of a child. 
These degraded specimens of humanity 
are indeed what Fitzroy termed them, 
‘satires upon mankind.’ 

Their color appears to be a dirty 
copper bronze, but as those of them 
whom I encountered were, without ex- 
ception, very filthy, and begrimed with 


when they are attacked and have no/smoke, it is difficult to specify their 
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precise hue. The very young children 
are light brown in color, with the ex- 
ception of the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet which are of a 
dirty yellow. The heads of the adults 
are covered with coarse black hair 
which falls in lank masses to the neck 
behind and on each side of the face, 
but is cut away from before the eyes. 
The forehead is low and retreating ; 
the nose is broad, flat, and furnished 
with immense nostrils, and the mouth 
is very wide, with thick, protruding 
lips, the upper one being very much 
elongated. The eyes are small and 
placed somewhat obliquely ; the iris is 
invariably black in color, and the scle- 
rotic has a distinctly yellowish tinge. 
Moreover, owing apparently to the irri- 
tation produced by the smoke of the 
fires over which they are so constantly 
crouching, they are very generally 
biear-eyed and affected with conjuncti- 
vitis. The teeth, although very much 
discolored, are, as a rule, regular and 
sound. The men have naturally only 
a few black bristles scattered over the 
upper lip and chin; these, however, 
are carefully evulsed from time to time 
by means of a primitive kind of tweezers 
consisting of two mussel-shells, and 
very frequently the hair of the eyebrows 
is removed by a similar process. The 
males appear to pay no attention what- 
ever to the dressing of the hair of the 
head, but the women are somewhat 
more particular, and may frequently be 
seen employing in its arrangement the 
toothed jaw of a porpoise in lieu of a 
comb. 

Both men and women are very fond 
of smearing their bodies with blubber, 
and also of daubing their faces and hair 
with pigments. The colors employed 
for this purpose are four in number — 
red and yellow, which signify friendli- 
ness, white, which is the war-paint, 
and black, which is symbolical of grief. 
These pigments, with the exception of 
black, are furnished by different species 
of soft earth, obtained inland. The 
black they make by mixing powdered 
charcoal with seal blubber, and the 
area of its application would seem to 
vary in proportion to the severity of 





the bereavement sustained. Asa rule, 
the head, face, and shoulders only are 
thus colored, but on a few occasions I 
have seen the entire body similarly 
tinted. White is a color used solely by 
the men, and when a canoe is seen to 
contain only males, naked and painted 
with this color, it may be inferred that 
mischief is intended. The two main 
tribes are subdivided into a number of 
distinct clans, the members of which 
are constantly moving about, and be- 
tween these nomadic parties hostile 
encounters are of frequent occurrence. 
These encounters result usually from 
the struggle for food, and the bodies of 
the killed and of the captured are in 
these instances, as I was informed and 
as I readily believe, invariably eaten. 
Moreover, when driven to extremes 
by famine during an exceptionally long 
and cold winter, these wretched people 
have recourse for satisfying their hun- 
ger to an expedient so horribly revolt- 
ing as to be well-nigh incredible. The 
oldest woman is seized upon, dragged 
to a green-wood fire, and held with her 
mouth and nostrils over the smoke, 
while some of her relatives compress 
her throat until life becomes extinct. 
The body is then divided and eaten, no 
portion being rejected. The authen- 
ticity of this account can hardly be 
doubted, for it rests on the testimony of 
some of the Fuegians themselves. It 
was first narrated by ‘‘ Jemmy Button,” 
one of the four Fuegians whom Admiral 
Fitzroy brought home to England, and 
who was so named because he had been 
sold by his people for a few buttons. 
This lad learned to speak English very 
fluently, and he gave the above details, 
which were corroborated by his three 
companions. It is, however, but fair 
to state that Jemmy Button, as soon as 
he had become moderately civilized, ex- 
pressed his disapproval of these pro- 
ceedings, and added that, rather than 
again partake of such a feast, he would 
eat his own hands. Mr. Low, the cap- 
tain of a small vessel, who is mentioned 
in Admiral Fitzroy’s narrative of the 
cruise of the Beagle, had on board for 
eighteen months a Fuegian boy called 
‘** Bob” by the sailors. This boy was 
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originally taken as a hostage, but was 
afterwards kept on board as pilot, and 
eventually he was adopted by Mr. Low 
as his own son. Bob, during the eigh- 
teen months which he spent on board, 
learned to speak English fairly well, 
and one day, during the course of ordi- 
nary conversation, he gave an account 
of the horrible custom above described, 
which tallied in all particulars with the 
independent account given by Jemmy 
Button. Mr. Low’s boy said that he 
had frequently been an eye-witness of 
such scenes, and he imitated, for the 
delectation of his listeners, the shrieks 
and groans of the unfortunate victims. 
He added that during such periods of 
extreme want, the old women, well 
knowing the fate in store for them, 
would hide themselves in the woods, 
but were quickly discovered and dragged 
towards the fire, begging for mercy 
from their inhuman relatives. Unlike 
Jemmy Button, the boy Bob did not 
appear to regard such proceedings as in 
any degree reprehensible, being much 
surprised as well as hurt at the disgust 
which his story excited amongst the 
crew ; so much so that he could never 
afterwards be induced to refer to the 
subject. I mentioned this account to 
the German captain, and he assured me 
that it was perfectly accurate, and that, 
furthermore, to his own personal know]l- 
edge, the same horrible custom prevails 
at the present day. 

The Fuegians are almost never with- 
out a fire. Whether squatted along the 
beach, coiled up within their rude 
dwellings, or paddling about in their 
canoes, they have it always with them. 
Apparently they are only very slightly 
inured to the climate, and the result of 
the survival of the fittest has failed in 
this instance to produce even a moder- 
ately hardy race. The kindling afresh 
of a fire is seldom needed, for even 
while moving along the shore they 
carry in their hands portions of burn- 
ing brand. When, however, a fire has 
been allowed to go out, and it has to be 
kindled afresh while no brand is obtain- 
able, they effect their purpose by strik- 
ing together two pieces of iron-pyrites, 
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receiving the spark on a piece of dry 
wood. Whence they derive the iron- 
pyrites I could not ascertain, but it is a 
very scarce commodity, and is propor- 
tionately prized by them. 

The disproportion, to which I have 
referred, as existing between the body 
and the extremities of these people, is 
to be attributed, in part at least, to their 
habit of constantly crouching over a fire. 
By this constrained position the blood 
is impeded in its passage to the arms 
and legs, and the trunk receives an 
undue amount of nutriment. To the 
like cause are to be attributed their bent 
shoulders and their excessively protu- 
berant abdomens. Strange to say, even 
the babies are distinctly ‘‘ pot-bellied ”’ 
—an interesting example of a charac- 
teristic primarily due to habit becoming 
hereditary. Another noticeable feature 
in these people is the unequal muscular 
development of the upper and lower 
extremities, the arms being fairly good, 
while the legs are veritable ‘ pipe- 
shanks,”’ with very little difference in 
size between thigh and calf. This would 
seem to result from their sedentary 
mode of life ; the arms are employed in 
paddling the canoes, while the legs per- 
form a minimum of locomotion. A 
distinct subcutaneous layer of fat com- 
pletely sheaths the bodies of men and 
women alike, performing, presumably, 
the same function for these people as 
the blubber for the whale. In certain 
parts, as for instance about the chest, 
the loins, and the hips, this fat forms 
distinct cushions, and its presence gives 
to the figure of the men an effeminate 
rotundity of outline not seen amongst 
the inhabitants of a warmer zone. 

Their garments are miserably inade- 
quate to the protection of their persons 
against the rigor of the climate. They 
consist as a rule of small mantles of 
otter-skin, worn with the fur inwards, 
laced across the breast, and reaching 
only to about the middle of the back. 
But even this poor protection is rare, 
and the men invariably take care to 
provide for themselves first. I have 
repeatedly seen women going about 
absolutely naked, while the wind was 
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blowing so keenly as to make our teeth 
chatter with cold. Once, in Lomas 
Bay, I beheld a sight as pitiable as it is 
possible to conceive —a woman, quite 
nude, paddling a canoe, and endeavor- 
ing to protect with her own person from 
the snow, which was falling in heavy 
flakes, the naked body of her baby, 
while her lord and master, wrapped in 
a skin cloak, sat warming himself over 
the fire amidships. 

Amongst the Fuegians, as amongst 
other savage races, polygamy prevails, 
and the women are regarded as mere 
slaves to labor for their excessively 
lazy masters. The women have to 
gather shellfish, tend the fires, build 
the dwellings, paddle the canoes, dive 
for sea-eggs, and catch the fish. Their 
method of fishing is exceedingly simple. 
No hook is used, but a piece of bait, 
generally consisting of seal-flesh, is tied 
to the end of a short string. The fish- 
erwoman leans over the side of the 
canoe and watches until the fish has got 
a firm hold of the bait. Then, before 
it has time to loosen its teeth from the 
tough morsel, she jerks it clear out of 
the water, seizes it with her disen- 
gaged hand, disembowels it with her 
teeth and strings it on a twig prepara- 
tory to its being subsequently cured by 
a process of smoking. 

In addition to fighting, the men con- 
descended to do the hunting of the 
seals, porpoises, and otters. In this 
they are assisted by their dogs, small, 
rough-haired, bushy-tailed little brutes, 
with pointed ears, sharp muzzles, black 
lips, and altogether a good deal of the 
wolf about them. Whence the Fue- 
gians originally obtained them is not 
known, but it was probably from the 
Patagonians, who, in their turn, would 
seem to have obtained them from the 
early Spanish colonists in South Amer- 
ica. These Fuegian dogs are wonder- 
fully intelligent, and, by penning the 
game into a confined space, they enable 
their masters to use their spears with 
effect. They also act as pointers, aid- 
ing in the capture of a variety of birds 
which at night sleep along the beach or 
roost among the lower branches of the 
trees. 
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The weapons used by the Fuegians 
are the sling, the spear, and the bow- 
and-arrow. The sling consists of a 
circular piece of sealskin, to which are 
attached two thongs of the same, and 
the missile employed is a rounded peb- 
ble. In the use of this weapon the 
natives have attained to a really won- 
derful degree of dexterity, being able 
to hit an object no bigger than a man’s. 
head from a distance of fully thirty 
yards. The spear handles are about 
eight feet long, and consist of young 
stems of the winter’s-bark tree. They 
are tipped with sharp pieces of obsid- 
ian, and are mainly used for killing 
porpoises and otters, but sometimes 
also for capturing the larger-sized fish 
which frequent the kelp. The bow, 
also fashioned from the winter’s bark, 
is about three and a half feet long, and 
is strung with twisted gut. The arrows 
are polished, neatly feathered, and 
tipped with barbs of flint, or, occasion- 
ally, of variously colored glass. The 
glass from which the arrow-tips are 
made is supplied by bottles obtained 
from passing vessels, and in fashion- 
ing these barbs considerable ingenuity 
is displayed. A portion of broken bot- 
tle is laid upon a flat stone with its edge 
slightly projecting. Little bits of the 
glass are carefully chipped off, by 
means of a piece of bone, until the 
requisite shape is obtained, and the 
tips are then fastened to the shaft 
with fine fibres of seal-gut. In the ab- 
sence of glass the natives employ, as I 
have said, pieces of flint or other hard 
stone, which they fashion generally to 
the shape of a barb. In fact these 
people, like the Andaman Islanders, 
are stillin the Stone Age. The weap- 
ons described are employed for hunting 
purposes only. In warfare, reliance is 
placed upon rude clubs and heavy 
stones, which are grasped with both 
hands. 

The canoe is the masterpiece of 
Fuegian handicraft. It is formed of 
strips of bark, usually five in number, 
fastened together with leather thongs. 
Iis length is about twelve feet, its 
breadth about three feet, and its depth 
about two feet. Cross pieces extend 
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from side to side to preserve the shape, 
and the floor amidships is covered with 
a layer of hardened clay, upon which a 
fire is kept burning. In propelling the 
canoes, the natives squat down on the 
bottom and ply their paddles, which are 
made by lashing a flat piece of wood to 
a rounded handle. The bark of both 
species of beech-tree is employed for 
making the canoes, and it is obtained 
chiefly from the Patagonian side, where 
the trees are largest. During the last 
weeks of autumn the bark of these 
trees becomes so loose as to be readily 
detached, and this, consequently, is 
the period of the year which the Fue- 
gians select for their canoe building. 
The Patagonians are very hostile to 
the Fuegians, who, consequently, have 
either to purchase or to filch the ma- 
terials for their crazy crafts. 

Beyond the liberal employment of 
colored earths already alluded to, there 
is, as might be anticipated from their 
unfavorable surroundings, very little 
attempt on the part of these people 
towards personal embellishment. In 
only one instance did I notice anything 
in the shape of an ornament. It was a 
necklace worn by a young girl, one of a 
party in Beagle Channel, and it con- 
stituted, I regret to say, her sole ap- 
parel. I signified to her my desire to 
obtain it, and tendered as payment a 
cake of ship’s tobacco, but in vain. 
Not even the addition of a broken pen- 
knife to the tobacco could induce the 
girl, although urged by the demonstra- 
tive exhortations of her companions, to 
part with her treasure; but a small 
fragment of looking-glass turned the 
scale in my favor. She had evidently 
never seen anything like it before, and 
her first sensation on beholding the 
reflection of her own countenance was 
manifestly one of fear. This, however, 
quickly yielded to wonder, and it was 
amusing to watch her as she peeped at 
the back of the piece of glass, just as a 
kitten does under similar circumstances. 
Finally a placid smile stole over her 
broad face, and she forthwith handed 
me the ornament—a curious thing in 
its way, consisting of six rows of equally 
sized pieces, many hundreds in num- 





ber, of the leg-bones of some birds, 
strung upon seal-gut. 

Concerning the language of the Fue- 
gians, various opinions have been ex- 
pressed. Captain Cook compared it te 
the noise made by a man in clearing 
his throat, whereas Lieutenant Bove of 
the French navy describes it as ** sweet, 
pleasant, and full of vowels.”” No less 
an authority than Professor Max Miiller 
doubts ‘* whether, so far as sound is 
concerned, any one would consider 
Fuegian as inferior to English.” Tot 
homines quot sententiae—to my ear the 
language sounded guttural and abrupt. 

A dictionary or vocabulary of the 
various dialects, recently compiled by 
an English missionary, is stated to con- 
tain the almost incredible number of 
thirty thousand words! The British 
and Foreign Bible Society undertook, 
not long ago, the task of translating the 
Holy Book into the principal Fuegian 
dialect, which is the Yahgan, but our 
own alphabet was found to be quite 
inadequate for representing the various 
sounds of the language, which is said 
to require at least twenty more vowels 
than we use, and consequently a novel 
series of signs had to be invented in 
order to express the delicate gradations 
of sound. 

As these people are totally ignorant 
of writing and have no literature, this 
vast accumulation of the ‘tools of 
thought ”’ is indeed a philological won- 
der ; and it would appear as if this ex- 
traordinary language is the one solitary 
heritage of this degraded race from an 
ancestry of much higher civilization. 

The precise origin of these Fuegians 
is unknown. They are a race in them- 
selves, distinct from all others in appear- 
ance, language, customs, and beliefs. 
It is most likely that they are the rem- 
nants of a people which formerly dwelt 
in the broad plains of the adjoining 
continent, but were gradually forced 
farther and farther south by more 
powerful tribes, until finally they 
reached the northern shore of the 
Strait of Magellan. Then, finding 
themselves placed literally ‘‘ twixt the 
devil and the deep sea,” they doubtless 
were forced to cross the intervening 











strip of water as best they could, and 
so settled in this desolate archipelago. 
The hostility which the Patagonian In- 
dians manifest towards these pygmies, 
even at the present day, would seem 
to be a continuance of this racial war- 
fare. The rigor of the climate and the 
scarcity of proper food are factors sufti- 
cient to account for their present degen- 
erate condition, the only wonder being 
that they can continue to exist at all 
under circumstances so hopelessly ad- 
Verse. 

Their religion, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, is briefly this. They 
believe in a benign spirit which they 
tall Yerri-Yuppon, and in an evil spirit 
which they designate Yaccy-ma. The 
former is regarded as the author of all 
the good fortune which they enjoy in 
the way of fine weather and a plentiful 
food supply, and is commonly appealed 
to in adverse circumstances. The latter 
is believed to be constantly roaming 
about the forests and mountains in the 
shape of a gigantic black man, who 
knows their every act, hears even the 
faintest whisper, and relentlessly pun- 
ishes all crimes. From him there is 
no possible escape, and his punishment 
almost invariably, in their belief, takes 
the form of unpropitious weather. 
Their ideas concerning crime are very 
peculiar. Murder, at least of one of 
their own clan, is regarded as a very 
heinous offence, and, strangely enough, 
the killing of immature birds is likewise 
almost universally held by them as 
certain to be followed by severe retri- 
bution. Each tribe has a ‘doctor 
wizard,”’ or medicine man, who exer- 
cises. extraordinary influence, and is 
credited with the possession of unlim- 
ited. powers of magic and prophecy. 
This individual, as might be expected, 
is invariably the most cunning, the 
most unscrupulous, and the most un- 
manageable member of the entire tribe. 
The natives, as a body, are exceedingly 
superstitious, attaching the greatest im- 
portance to dreams and omens, which 
are interpreted by the said wizard. A 
very remarkable instance of this super- 
stitieus belief in dreams is furnished by 
an incident in the life of Jemmy But- 
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ton. This youth, while on his voyage 
to England, announced one morning 
that during the preceding night he 
had had a visit from three of his own 
countrymen, who came to tell him of 
the death of his father. No explana- 
tions, and no amount of incredulity on 
the part of the ship’s crew could shake 
his belief in the truth of this dream or 
vision. On returning to his native land 
Jemmy Button was met by all the 
members of his family except his fa- 
ther, who had died some months pre- 
viously, a fact to which Jemmy did not 
omit significantly to draw the attention 
of his European friends. 

The method adopted by these Fuegian 
tribes for disposing of their dead is very 
simple. The bodies are wrapped up in 
skins, and are carried a long way into 
the densest parts of the forests. The 
corpse is there deposited upon some 
broken boughs, or upon pieces of solid 
wood, and is covered over with a great 
heap of branches. This completes the 
burial, and the greatest aversion is dis- 
played by the survivors to any subse- 
quent reference to the deceased. The 
tribes inhabiting the southern portion 
of central Fuegia occasionally, it is 
true, bury their dead in caves, digging 
a rude, shallow grave in each case ; but 
this is an exceptional distinction, and 
one reserved for chiefs and doctor wiz- 
ards exclusively. 

That these people believe in a supe- 
rior order of beings appears to be cer- 
tain, but that they have any notion of a 
future state is improbable, especially in 
view of their conviction that each crime 
is followed in this life by its appropriate 
punishment at the hands ‘of the omni- 
scient Yaccy-ma. 

The Fuegians subsist mainly upon 
shellfish, which they roughly cook by 
placing them upon a fire for a few min- 
utes. Great heaps of shells, piled up 
near the ashes of extinct fires, are to be 
found in almost all the sheltered inlets 
and bays along the coast, and mark the 
positions of formerencampments. This 
poor diet is supplemented by berries, 
and by a peculiar species of fungus 
allied to the morell, which grows in 
abundance upon the bark of the beech- 
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trees. An occasional meal of fish, or 
the rank flesh of a sea-bird is the only 
change from this meagre and unwhole- 
some food, except in the rare event of 
the killing of a seal or porpoise. Then, 
indeed, they hold a feast, gorging them- 
selves with their favorite blubber, and 
not omitting to plentifully besmear their 
persons with the same. 

Fixed habitations they have none. 
Wherever a plentiful supply of mussels 
is found, there the women erect a spe- 
cies of rude shelter in the nature of a 
wigwam or arbor. Its construction is 
exceedingly primitive. A number of 
branches are planted circularly in the 
ground, and their tops are tied together 
with a piece of bark. This rude, 
beehive-shaped structure is partially 
thatched with some leafy twigs on the 
side facing the wind; a fire is lighted 
in the interior, and the habitation is 
complete. In summer and winter, fair 
weather and foul, the Fuegians dwell 
in these smoky arbors, huddled together 
like swine upon the damp floor, and 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of a most 
cruel climate. Their condition is, in- 
deed, wretched in the extreme. Con- 
demned to live in an archipelago of 
mountain tops, which are covered with 
snow for ten months in the year, and 
are swept by perpetual gales, their life 
is a constant struggle for the obtain- 
ing of sufficient food to keep body 
and soul together. Ignorant of tillage, 
which, however, would profit them 
little in such a country, where there is 
scarcely an acre of flat ground, and not 
sufficient sunshine to ripen any cereal, 
they lead a nomad existence, wander- 
ing along the shores in small parties in 
search of their wretched sustenance ; 
*biding the pelting of the pitiless 
storm’ in a state of almost complete 
nudity, and with no domestic ties other 
than bind a hard-worked and ill-used 
slave to a merciless and brutal taskmas- 
ter. Surely on this wide earth there 
are no people so cruelly cireumstanced 
and so utterly devoid even of the mean- 
est pleasures of existence as these 
miserable inhabitants of the Land of 
Fire. 

D. R. O’SULLIVAN. 
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From Temple Bar. 
BINGHAM’S IDEA. 
BY E. L. PHILLIMORE. 
IN TWO PARTS, 
PART I. 

BINGHAM and I have always been; 
great chums. He is the sort of fellow 
that can drop in and smoke a pipe for. 
an hour and a half without speaking a 
word. 

Whenever I have complimented Bing-, 
ham on his powers of silence, he says 
that he sees no good in talking unless 
he has something to say, and as he 
never has, he is not going to bother to 
make up lies for my amusement. 

He had been smoking like a chimney, 
one evening in my room for three- 
quarters of an hour in utter silence. 
Suddenly he moved slightly, put his 
feet on the mantelpiece, and said ab-. 
ruptly :— 

** Goranidea.”’ ; 

I never can understand Bingham 
when he speaks with his mouth full of 
pipe, so I said : — 

‘What ?” 

**T have got an idea,”’ said Bingham, 
taking his pipe from between his teeth, 
and speaking with painstaking distinct- 
ness. ' 

Now Bingham has so seldom an idea 
that I fairly gasped. In order to thor- 
oughly do justice to anything he might 
be going to say, I cleared away all my 
papers, pulled round an easy-chair to- 
the fire, and got out a cigar. Then I[ 
said : — 

‘¢ Fire away.’’ 

He was some time getting his idea 
into focus, but he started at last. 

‘¢ Where are you going for your sum- 
mer holiday ?”’ 

** Don’t know,’’ I replied tersely. ‘‘I 
never fly in the face of Providence by 
settling where I shall be in August 
when the snows of winter are still 
around me.” 

Bingham smiled in a superior man- 
ner. He has a supreme belief that the 
world and all that therein is was manu- 
factured for his own express edification, 
and that nothing will ever interfere to 
stop his pleasure plans. So he said 
without further parley :— 
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“‘ Tam going to buy a house in some|he said he thought a hundred-pound 
jolly little country place, and you are | thing would do forus. It would always 
coming with me to share expenses.” be ours, and we could move it about 

Bingham is not a rich man, so I knew | wherever we liked. The best place to 
his ‘‘ house’? would be some abomina-|choose was some nice sheltered spot 
ble little thatched cottage with holes in|where man’s foot never trod. He 
the roof, and brick floor, and windows | wanted quiet this summer. I asked 
that wouldn’t open, and doors that|him how we should get water, and he 
wouldn’t shut, and jessamine climbing | said : — 
all over the place. I’d heard thatidea| ‘* From the roof.” 
of Bingham’s before, and I didn’t think| I asked if we should have to climb up 
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much of it ; so I merely said : — to the roof on a ladder with a saucepan 
“* No, Bingham ; you’ve tried that on|in one hand and a ladle in the other 
several times.”’ every time we wanted to boil an egg. 


But Bingham was hurt, and began to| I merely asked for information, but he 
treat the subject so seriously that I was | was angry about it ; and when I further 
quite surprised. He unfolded his plans | inquired what would happen provided 
most eloquently, and I found that what | the windows of heaven remained shut 
was expected of me was this : — for a season, he became sulky, and sug- 

He wished to buy (or rather, he would | gested that we’d better water it with a 
prefer me to buy) a Patent Fire-Stove-| garden hose. 

Water-Proof-Roofed Bungalow —anew} I couldn’t get any more out of him 
invention that he had just seen adver-| after this. He said I was fooling him, 
tised; and at the end of an hour’s|and went off in a huff; but he relented 
animated talk I understood this about} next night, and brought round an at- 
it. tractive drawing of one of the bunga- 

It appeared to be built of cards, | lows to show me. 
which could easily be taken to pieces| Bingham can draw better than he can 
(if the situation primarily chosen did | talk, and when I saw the sketch I con- 
not suit the health of the owner), and | sented to consider the matter, provided 
carried about in one’s great-coat pocket. | my inquiries in the right quarter proved 
These cards were so constructed that | satisfactory. 

‘‘ neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder,”’ I found that Bingham had spoken the 
had the least effect upon them. As|truth, though in a distorted form. I 
well as being waterproof they were fire-| confess that the bungalows looked to 
proof. Bingham enlarged on this last |me uncommonly jolly little places, and 
fact tremendously ; he said people wore |I went out of the Fire-Stove-Water- 
so apt to be careless about fire. Now| Roof-Proofing offices with the remark 
in the case of the bungalows you could | that if I could find a suitable place to 
scatter hot cinders all over the roof | pitch one of these bungalows in I would 
without doing more damage than rais- | buy one. ; 

ing a faint blister on the surface. He! It was more difficult choosing the 
laid great stress on the advantages ac-| ‘‘ suitable place” than I had ever, even 
cruing from this. I said that I didn’t}in my wildest dreams, anticipated. 
think I should often want to throw hot | Bingham was so pig-headed. I never 
cinders all over the roof myself ; but | knew before how unreasonable and 
Bingham evidently meant to spend all|capricious he was. He insisted upon 
his spare time that way. |Yorkshire being the spot chosen ; he 

I said the whole thing sounded rather ‘said he wanted bracing air, and he 





uncanny, and I’d like to know a little | knew that a Yorkshire moor was the 
more about it before I ended my days | best place for ozone. Bracing air 
in a cardboard bungalow. I added,| doesn’t agree with me, and Bingham 
that if all his statements proved true I | knows it, so I considered it abominably 
would buy one on the spot. \selfish of him to be so positive that 

I asked him how much they cost, and! Devonshire would ruin his constitution 
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forever. I am fond of Bingham in a 
way, and when he pictured the awful 
effects that relaxing air always had on 
him, I gave way, and let him have his 
Yorkshire moor. So we went up to- 
gether one day, and hired a piece of 
the flattest land we could find. Bing- 
ham wanted to live in a peat-bog. He 
said he’d heard it was healthy, and it 
would be handy for fires, and very eco- 
nomical ; but I didn’t want to be re- 
moved to another sphere quite so soon, 
so I insisted on a commonplace looking 
field. It was a pretty dreary spot, but 
it wasn’t more than six miles from a 
post-office, and there was a little brook, 
“‘running tinkling by,’’ as Bingham po- 
etically expressed it, about a hundred 
yards off. He was madly in love with 
the whole scheme, and was absurdly 
enthusiastic. He said he thought we 
should have a bully time there, and he 
was going to bring heaps of books in 
case it ever rained. 

Well, I bought the bungalow, and 
the company stuck it up for us. I 
didn’t see it was so remarkably cheap 


- myself after all; but Bingham said it 


was; and as he didn’t pay anything 
towards the bill, he was an unpreju- 
diced person, and ought to know. I 
bought the thing in April, because 
Bingham said we’d want plenty of time 
io hunt about for furniture; and he 
went up once a week from town to the 
bungalow with some ‘little thing” he 
had picked up. He asked if I would 
put the furnishing into his hands, and 
I said yes, provided that I drew out the 
list. He agreed to this, and one even- 
ing we met to discuss the matter. 
Bingham came in jubilant, with a list 
all ready prepared, in case I didn’t 
really care to bother about it. He said, 
gratefully, that he would do anything 
in the world to take trouble off my 
shoulders. I looked at his list. The 
total struck me as pleasantly cheap, 
considering that we had three bed- 
rooms, a large sitting-room, and a 
kitchen to furnish. Bingham had done 
it all for £30 13s. 6d. 

I subjoin his idea of what was neces- 
sary. It amused me at the time, I re- 
member. He began with the servant’s 





room. We were going to take with us 
a humble friend of his to act as cordon 
blew and valet de chambre, a man who 
had served in the regiment in which 
Bingham had been a captain in those 
palmy, far-off days when he had been 
one of Britain’s noblest soldiers. His 
name was Jeremiah Sneade, and he 
was supposed to be contented with the 
following cheap articles of furniture. 


Servant’s Room. 


£ «8. d. 

1 bedstead 0 7 6 
1 chair 020 
20 9 6 


I asked Bingham whether Sneade 
wouldn’t want a washhand-stand, but 
the noble captain said he should like to 
know what was the use of our pitching 
the bungalow near a brook if it didn’t 
save us anything? Then I suggested 
a mattress. Bingham quashed this idea 
at once. He said soldiers could put up 
with anything, and Sneade had never 
slept on a mattress in his life. A 
truckle bed and a second-hand blanket 
were all that he required. He admitted 
having forgotten the blanket, and he 
didn’t quite remember what the price 
would be. Still, he would leave a hand- 
some margin, and say two shillings. 

So Bingham’s amended list stood 
thus :— 





& 2. d. 

1 bedstead ‘ 0 7 6 
1 chair ‘ 0 2 0 
1 blanket . 02 0 
£0 11 6 


I said I thought the room would look 
rather mean, but I passed on to the 
next. 

Bingham’s Room. 


£8. d. 

1 bedstead . 100 
2 chairs 010 0 
1 armchair 100 
llounge . : ‘ 10 0 
1 washhand-stand, ete. 1 0 0 
1 bath ‘ ° 10 0 
4 rugs 200 
1 wardrobe 1 0 0 
1 dressing-table 100 
1 mattress ‘ » ON @ 
Curtains, ornaments, etc. 2 0 0 
£12 0 0 
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I thought Bingham a little extrava- 
gant here, but when I said so, he care- 
fully explained that he would always 
turn out of his room if I wanted any 
one else to stay with me, and that 
therefore it counted as a spare room. 

‘** T’ve put your room next,”’ he added. 
** Of course you can make any alteration 
you like, but I think you’ll find I’ve 
consulted your tastes pretty well. I 
know you like things as simple as they 
can be, and I remember your old dis- 
taste for knick-knacks.” I thanked 
him, and proceeded with some curi- 
osity : — 





My Room. 


£e d. 
1 bedstead ‘i « FS © 
1 mattress m , »« OM O 
1 washhand-stand, ete. 1 00 
1 bath ; « 2&8 
2chairs . F j - 010 0 


(**I know you hate lolling about, old 
fellow, so I’ve missed out the arm- 
chair and the lounge,” said Bingham, 
who was reading over my shoulder ; 
‘“‘and I haven’t put any rugs and cur- 
tains and things, because I’ve often 
heard you say you consider that sort of 
thing unhealthy. I don’t care about 
them myself, but of course in a spare 
room one must have things decent.’’) 





&es dd. 
1 dressing-table ‘ « £Ooe 
1imirror . , . - 010 0 
£5 10 0 


I asked why I was not allowed a 
wardrobe, and Bingham answered that 
he thought I wanted to do things on the 
cheap, so he had arranged for nails to 
be stuck into the framework of the 
building for the reception of my gar- 
ments. I said I didn’t think it looked 
well to have shirts and neckties hang- 
ing all round the room, and he con- 
sented to add an inexpensive chest of 
drawers, though with a grudging ex- 
pression of countenance. 

Then we passed on to the dining- 
room, or rather the 


Living Room. 


£s. ad. 
1 deal table . . - 010 0 
1 cloth . - 010 0 
4 chairs 1 0 0 
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£« @ 

2armchairs . ‘ 100 
2 sofas 20 0 
2 ash trays ° . . ZS 
1 sideboard » +i = 
4 rugs ° ‘ ° » £66 
Book-shelves_ . ‘ »~> es 
4 small tables . ‘ ce i oS 
£8 7 0 


I asked him if he thought I could 
afford a sofa apiece, and he replied that 
it would never do to stick at such a 
trifle as that. He said we might both 
come home weary from a day’s fishing 
in the brook, and make for the sofa, and 
unpleasantness might ensue. 


Kitchen. 


1 pail 

1 fire-irons 

1 saucepan 

1 frying-pan 

1 kitchen range 
3 teacups . 

3 plates é 
1 dish ° ° ° 0 
1 jug ‘ ° 
1 toasting-fork . 


wooroech 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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£315 6 

There the list ended. I suggested 
that Bingham hadn’t put down any 
cutlery. He stared for a moment, but 
recovered himself almost instantly. 
He said he had his christening knife 
and fork and spoon, and he supposed I 
had the same. As for Sneade, a clasp- 
knife met his every requirement. 

‘¢Table-cloths, sheets, dinner nap- 
kins,” I suggested. 

Of course if I went in for style, Bing- 
ham said sulkily, he would give up 
directing the business at once. 

‘* Blankets, pillows, counterpanes,”’ I 
murmured dreamily. 

Bingham had always understood 
counterpanes to be unhealthy. If I 
wanted a heavy doctor’s bill to pay at 
the end of my holiday, by all means 
buy a counterpane. He (Bingham) 
valued his life a little higher than I 
did. 

I referred to the list again. 

What did he want with four small 
tables in the hall? And wouldn’t it be 


awkward if any of the three teacups 


a saad relat” <senetbanieiees 




















were broken, or the one jug? Bing- 
ham let it be distinctly understood that 
he had not allowed a margin for acci- 
dents in the crockery line. Besides, 
Sneade had never broken anything in 
his life. The four small tables were 
for afternoon tea, of course. 

I felt I could do nothing against 
Bingham. He had taken honors in 
logic at college, and I was nowhere. 
I had some common sense, however, 
a quality Bingham is singularly defi- 
cient in, and I said firmly, ‘* Your list 
is very nice, Bingham, and you have 
been wonderfully thoughtful and eco- 
nomical. Ill just send it to an aunt of 
mine, and then she can get the things 
you’ve put down without bothering you. 
I dare say she will want to add a few 
extra things. Women always see things 
quicker than men.”’ 

Bingham grumbled a little at this 
arrangement. He said that furnishing 
was part of the fun ; but I explained to 
him that it was really very wearing 
work, and if we could get any one 
willing to sacrifice themselves so far in 
our interests, we might think ourselves 
lucky. I knew this argument would 
carry weight with him. Bingham is 
the idlest fellow on the face of the 
earth, although he flatters himself he is 
energy personified. 

Well, the bungalow was furnished at 
acostof £90 odd. I didn’t let Bingham 
see the bill. I told him it came to a 
few shillings more than the list he had 
drawn out, but I thought we should 
find it more comfortable on the whole. 

It really did look very nice when we 
went down for our real holiday. It was 
bright and pretty and clean-looking, 
and Sneade had got a snug little supper 
for us. Bingham wanted to unpack 
directly afterwards. I knew it would 
take him about a month to undo all 
the luggage he had brought with him, 
so I didn’t interfere. I lit a pipe and 
stretched myself on the sofa, while the 
wretched little fox-terrier pup Bingham 
had insisted on bringing with him 
sniffed doubtfully round the place. 
Bingham came in again in about five 
minutes. I thought something was up, 
because I heard him using such awful 
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language. The bungalow walls are 
rather thin. 

He told me he had forgotten his 
keys, and how was he to get his boxes 
open he should like to know? He 
was awfully injured about it, and I felt 
I was to blame somehow. I lent him 
my bunch to try if any would fit, and 
said that if they wouldn’t, he could 
break open the box with Sneade’s clasp- 
knife — we hadn’t got any carpentering 
tools about. 

He went off with the keys, but did 
notstop long. He told me none of them 
would fit, and he wasn’t going to spoil 
his new trunks that way. Besides, 
he would have to break them all open 
because he had forgotten where he had 
put his night-gear ; could I lend him 
some things ? —and then Sneade could 
run to the village before breakfast, and 
get a man to come over. I agreed to 
this, and he sat down satisfied. Pres- 
ently he got up, ‘* just to look round,’’ 
as he said. I heard him speaking 
rather sharply to Sneade a few minutes 
afterwards, and wondered what it was 
about. I learned subsequently that he 
had broken a teacup, and was con- 
demned henceforth to use only a sau- 
cer. I heard Sneade feebly remonstrate 
about the cup. He said accidents was 
accidents, and there warn’t no good 
a-denying of it. I don’t know how 
Bingham quelled this incipient rebel- 
lion. I fancy he recalled the fact to 
Sneade’s mind that he was still his 
superior officer, and expected to be 
treated as such. 

We went to bed early. Bingham re- 
tired first. He seemed to feel quite 
worn out. When I went to my room 
I discovered why he was so tired. 
Everything I possessed was on the 
floor, and my brush and comb and 
shaving tackle had gone ; also several 
articles of clothing, and a new pale 
blue silk necktie, which I had rather 
fancied. I didn’t mind that so much, 
but what I really objected to was that 
Bingham had made a bed for the fox- 
terrier in my room out of one of my 
blankets. 

I put him in Sneade’s room quietly. 
He howled a good deal in the night, 
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and I heard Jeremiah throwing boots 
at him. 

I heard Sneade get up at five and 
trot off on his six miles walk as com- 
manded. He returned at eight with a 
carpenter, whom he set down outside 
the captain’s door till he should wake. 

Then he left the house again. This 
time I rose and peered out of the win- 
dow to see what he was doing. He 
was going down to the brook with the 
only utensils Bingham had left him —a 
pail and a saucepan—to get water to 
fill our baths with. I felt glad I had 
insisted on his room being furnished 
with a washhand-stand. He came into 
my room presently, and poured the 
water in. It just moistened the bottom 
of the bath, and he sighed. He had to 
go three times to the brook for me and 
five times for Bingham, who liked 
plenty of water to splash about in. 

I had wanted to breakfast in my 
dressing-gown and slippers, but the 
captain had got them, so I dressed in 
faultless taste and went into the dining- 
room. I nearly fell over the carpenter 
on the way, who was talking to Bing- 
ham while he was having his bath, and 
who was so occupied in trying to hear 
what he said that he did not notice me. 
I waited breakfast for Bingham, who 
came down late. I thought the tables 
looked rather well, as Sneade had done 
us some broiled kidneys and salmon, 
both on the same dish. The captain 
was not at all satisfied, however. He 
had a fancy for eggs this morning, and 
when Sneade said that we had eaten 
four apiece the night before, and the 
shops wasn’t open when he went to 
the village, Bingham said it was dis- 
graceful, and to prevent any contre- 
temps of that kind in the future he 
should keep hens. Sneade saluted and 
went out. 

While we were at breakfast Sneade 
made the beds. His own did not take 
him two minutes, as he had merely to 
fold up the blanket, and he had attended 
to mine in a very rapid fashion ; but 
he was an immense time in Bingham’s 
room. ‘* The captain was so particu- 
lar over the dustin’,’’ as he remarked to 
me later on. 
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We spent the morning in tilling the 
soil. I wanted to put the house in 
order first, but Bingham said we could 
do that when it rained, and it was no 
good wasting a fine day. He wanted 
to set Sneade an example. He thought 
we ought to grow our own vegetables, 
and he told Sneade to be quick and 
cook the dinner, as he would have to 
go and buy some seeds when he had 
finished. He said he had put out the 
meat ready for him on the kitchen table 
to save trouble. His willing slave 
thanked him, and departed. 

He came back in two seconds to say 
that the puppy had eaten as much of 
our dinner as he could, and buried the 
rest in a corner of the garden. He 
added that Punch was sitting over the 
spot, growling. 

Bingham showed energy here. He 
said we must not be too particular ; we 
had come prepared to rough it. We 
must dig up the meat and wash it. He 
spent three-quarters of an hour trying 
to get Punch off the grave, but in vain. 
He gave it up at last, and asked fiercely 
whether Sneade hadn’t got a leg of 
mutton, or some other little thing in, in 
case of emergencies. Sneade said that 
there was one kidney, a fragment of 
salmon, some suet, and some potatoes 
and onions in the house, so Bingham 
told him to make an Irish stew, and 
look sharp about it. 

Sneade didn’t much like the idea of 
the Irish stew, and suggested respect- 
fully that if we would only leave the 
matter in his hands he would engage to 
do up those fragments so that we 
shouldn’t know what it was we were 
eating. To this inviting prospect 
Bingham’s gracious consent was at last 
obtained, and we sat and smoked till 
Sneade had finished his operations. 

When he came to call us to dinner 
there was an air of subdued triumph 
about him which made me rather trem- 
ble. I did not put my trust in Sneade 
quite so implicitly as Bingham did. 
Here, however, I was wrong. Jere- 
miah had even more than kept his 
word. No one on the face of the earth 
could have possibly told what the real 
contents of that dish were. He and 
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Bingham had been in India together, 
and he had made a curry that — but, 
no!—it is useless to. describe the 
burning tortures I suffered after one 
mouthful. 

I think I must have the temper of 
an archangel, for when the captain 
looked at his watch, and said it was 
time for Jeremiah to be seeing about 
those seeds, I interfered, and said I 
didn’t want a death in the house quite 
so soon. Sneade had walked twenty- 
four miles already, without counting his 
journeys to the brook, and I thought he 
looked pale. 

Bingham and I almost quarrelled 
over this, but I was firm. I was sorry 
for Sneade, and told the captain so ; but 
he retorted that he thought sympathy 
was rather wasted on Jeremiah. He 
had got an uncommonly comfortable 
berth, and knew on which side his 
bread was buttered. He said Sneade 
would go through fire and water for 
his (the captain’s) sake ; and when I 
said if the brook stood for the water, 
and the curry we had just eaten for the 
fire, no doubt he was right, he grew 
absolutely furious. 

Next week I saw an alteration in 
Sneade’s manner which delighted me. 
He was always perfectly respectful, but 
he wore a sullen look, and went about 
his herculean labors in a dull, dis- 
pirited manner; and about ten days 
after we had arrived Bingham came 
into my room one morning with an 
ashen face. 

He bent over me, and said in a hoarse 
whisper, — 

*¢ Sneade has deserted !”’ 


PART II. 

I FANCY Bingham had some vague 
idea of a court-martial in his mind 
when he hissed these fatal words into 
my ear. I hadn’t thought myself that 
Sneade would go off quite so suddenly, 
but I couldn’t resist a fit of laughter 
that made Bingham furious. He said 
that was always the way. All unpleas- 
antness of this kind fell on him, and 
he didn’t like it. He would now be in 
a most responsible position. I said that 
there was no need to look at things in 
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such a gloomy light. I had no doubt 
we could get some woman from the 
village to cook and “do” for us, and 
we had better walk over before dinner 
and see. 

The captain grumbled a good deal, 
and I had to smooth down a great many 
objections. But he consented to go at 
last, and we set out. We might just 
as well have saved ourselves the trouble, 
however. Our fame had preceded us, 
and not a soul would consent to come 
and share our fortunes in the ‘ house 
o’ cards,”’ as they disrespectfully termed 
the bungalow. We offered fabulous 
sums, as we recognized the desperate 
situation we were in; but in vain. We 
could tempt none of the daughters of 
Eve by our brilliant offers. We were 
exhausted and dispirited after this 
failure, and went and had dinner at the 
Blue Pig. Bingham wanted to remain 
at the Blue Pig indefinitely, and desert 
the bungalow till we should find some- 
body brave enough to attend to our 
comforts. I vetoed this, and bore Bing- 
ham off from the convivial parlor of the 
little inn, back to the bungalow and 
stern reality. 

We were laden with parcels, as we 
had thought it just as well to do the 
week’s shopping when we were in the 
village, and were dreadfully tired when 
we got home. I understood at once 
why two sofas would have been de- 
sirable, but Bingham looked so miser- 
able that I could not bear to make a 
fuss. 

We went without tea that night, 
partly because we were too tired to 
bother about it, and partly because 
Punch had drunk up the milk in our 
absence. He had also dug up the meat 
he had buried a week previously, and 
placed it in an unpleasantly prominent 
position on the dining-room table. He 
seemed so very pleased at having 
worked so hard that I really could not 
scold him. 

We had beer and bread and butter 
for supper, and Bingham groaned as he 
dragged himself to the table to partake 
of this depressing meal. He went to 
bed in the lowest spirits, but when we 
came down to breakfast the next morn- 
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ing he was quite a different man. He 
said we must make the best of things, 
and divide the work equally. As I had 
cooked the eggs for breakfast and got 
up early, he would make the beds and 
see to the dinner. I watched him make 
the beds through the keyhole. His 
plan was excessively simple. He shook 
the pillow violently, replaced it, and 
drew up the clothes as flat as he could 
over it. It looked quite nice and ship- 
shape on the outside, but I had to make 
mine again before I slept. 

It was all very well for Bingham to 
make such a point of cooking the din- 
ner, but it didn’t turn out as well as 
Sneade’s, after all. He insisted on my 
going off to fish in the brook to get 
some salmon trout in for supper, and 
he shut himself up alone in the kitchen 
to commence operations. 

It was raining a little all the time I 
was out. I caught some fine fish— 
also a beastly cold. Other people may 
have colds, of course, but I don’t be- 
lieve mortal man has suffered from 
them as I haye. I knew I should have 
to take to my bed if it didn’t disappear 
before night, and then Bingham would 
have to wait upon me. Ye gods and 
little fishes, defend us! I raced home 
and changed my things quickly, sneez- 
ing violently all the time. Oh, I was 
in for it, beyond a doubt. I peeped in 
at the kitchen door before I went into 
the dining-room. There was Bingham, 
very hot and red in the face, stooping 
over the fire, stirring something in a 
saucepan. He had got out every cook- 
ing utensil that had been forbidden to 
the unfortunate Sneade, and had also 
unearthed Mrs. Beeton’s ‘* Book of 
Household management,’’? with which 
volume my aunt had kindly provided 
us. 

*¢ How are you getting on, old chap ? ”’ 
I asked, looking round the door. 

‘‘Here, you come and stir!” cried 
Bingham eagerly. ‘It’s deuced hot 
work, I can tell you.”’ 

I took the sauce ladle, which he had 
been using obediently and bent over 
the decoction, while Bingham sat down 
on the edge of the table with an air of 
relief, and wiped his forehead. 





‘¢ What’s for dinner ?”’ I asked curi- 
ously. 

‘* Mutton cutlets, tomatoes, and rice 
pudding,’”’ said Bingham, with some 
pride ; ‘‘and the stuff you are stirring 
is gravy.” 

““Where are the cutlets ?’’ I asked. 

‘In the oven with the tomatoes,” 
answered Bingham. ‘This is such a 
fool of a book that I chucked it away, 
and I’m doing things my own way 
now.” 

I knew cutlets were not generally 
baked, but I didn’t say so. I also knew 
that it did not take a whole pound of 
the best Carolina rice to make a small 
milk pudding. Here also I was silent. 
I finished stirring Bingham’s lumpy 
gravy, and then I went and laid the 
table. 

It was rather a superfluous thing to 
do, as even Bingham didn’t eat much 
that day. The rice pudding was so 
solid that we could have thrown it from 
one end of the room to the other if we 
had not been afraid of bringing down 
the bungalow about our ears. We gave 
the cutlets to Punch, who took them to 
his favorite cemetery and interred them 
at once. Contrary to his usual custom, 
he never dug them up again. 

We lighted pipes after dinner and 
drew lots as to who should wash up. 
It fell to Bingham, who said that he 
shouldn’t bother about the confounded 
things just then. We had got plenty 
of extra clean plates, thank goodness ! 
I suggested that this plan resembled 
the course taken by the March Hare 
and the Hatter in Alice’s famous tea- 
party ; but Bingham was deep in his 
cookery-book, and didn’t heat me. 

** Now, look here,”’ he said, after a 
pause. ‘ Just listen to this. My peo- 
ple used to have a jolly pudding at 
home called ‘ Exeter’ pudding. I 
wrote and asked the name before I 
came down here on purpose. And this 
is how it is made : — Ingredients. — 10 
oz. bread-crumbs, 4 oz. sago, 7 oz. 
finely chopped suet, 6 oz. moist sugar, 
the rind of half a lemon, } pint of rum, 
7 eggs, 4 tablespoonfuls of cream, 4 
small sponge cakes, 2 oz. of ratafias, 
3 lb. of jam. Put the ——” 
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I interrupted him here, and asked if 
there wasn’t a more simple pudding we 
could have. 

Bingham turned over a few pages, 
and began to read again : — 

‘*¢ Nesselrode Pudding. — Ingredients. 
— 40 chestnuts, 1 Ib. of sugar, 1 pint of 
cream, the yolk of 12 eggs, 1 glass of 
Maraschino, 1 oz. of candied citron, 2 
0z. currants, 2 oz. stoned raisins, } pint 
of whipped cream, 3 eggs.”’ 

I entreated Bingham to put the book 
down. I said I thought his mind was 
getting unhinged, and I couldn’t imag- 
ine why my aunt had put such injudi- 
cious literature in his way. I didn’t 
feel up to talking much, however. I 
felt queer and shivery, and sneezed so 
many times that I at last woke up 
Bingham (who had gone to sleep on 
the sofa), and said I was going to bed, 
and he could bring me some hot whis- 
key and water. When he saw I was 
really seedy, the captain grew quite 
motherly. He turned to the end of the 
‘‘ Book of Household Management ”’ to 
find out what he ought to do for me, 
but he got mixed up in the chapter 
en the “Rearing and Management of 
Children” before he found the right 
place. 

Then he read out loud, in a trium- 
phant voice : — 

‘*To cure a cold. Put a large tea- 
cupful of linseed with a quarter of a 
pound of sun raisins’? — (‘* What the 
devil are sun raisins?” ejaculated 
Bingham) — *‘ and two ounces of stick 
liquorice into two quarts of soft water, 
and let it simmer over the fire till re- 
duced to one quart ; add to it a quarter 
of a pound of pounded sugar-candy, 
a tablespoonful of old rum, and a 
tablespoonful of white wine, vinegar, 
or lemon-juice. The rum and vinegar 
should be added as the decoction is 
taken ; for if they are put in at first the 
whole soon becomes flat, and less effi- 
eacious. The dose is half a pint, made 
warm, on going to bed, and a little may 
be taken when the cough is trouble- 
some. The worst cold is generally 
cured by this remedy in two or three 
days ; and if taken in time it 1s consid- 
ered infallible.” 





Then he laid the book down and 
turned to me. 

‘¢‘ There you are, old chap,’’ he said. 

“Yes, there I am,’’ I answered 
grimly. ‘It’s certainly one of the sim- 
plest means of curing a cold that ever I 
heard of.”’ 

““If we only had the moon raisins 
and the rum and the sugar-candy and 
the white wine and the liquorice in the 
house,”? pursued Bingham, ‘I could 
make it for you at once. As it is I 
shall make you some linseed tea. I 
know there’s some of that stuff here — 
I saw it the other day.” 

‘Bingham, for Heaven’s sake,” I 
began, ‘‘ don’t 

But Bingham and “ Mrs. Beeton”’ 
had retired to the kitchen together, so I 
dragged myself to bed, in the devout 
hope that Bingham would not be able 
to find a receipt for linseed tea. 

My wish was more than fulfilled. 
‘¢ Mrs. Beeton”’ was silent on the sub- 
ject ; but the captain was a man of an 
inventive turn of mind. In half an 
hour’s time he came to my room with 
a steaming basin, which he’set down on 
a chair. 

** Now you’ve got to drink this right 
off,’’ said Bingham authoritatively, sit- 
ting down on the end of my bed. ‘It’s 
rather thick, but it smells all right.”’ 

I sat up and looked at the stuff. 
Then I turned to the captain. 

‘* Bingham,’ I said solemnly, ‘‘ I am 
grateful to you — but this is not tea ; it 
is a poultice ! ” 

Bingham’s face fell. 

*“*T can’t tell you myself,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ why it should turn out to be a 
poultice when you intended it to be tea, 
but even for the sake of our ancient 
friendship I cannot consent to poison 
myself to please you. Take it away,’’ I 
added, in a sudden access of peevish- 
ness, and bring me some whiskey and 
water directly.”’ 

Bingham vanished with the basin, 
cowed. He brought me the toddy, and 
tucked me up in bed when he said 
good-night. 

**T’ll get up early and bring you your 
breakfast,’’ he said affectionately, as he 
disappeared. 
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I passed a fiendish night, and awoke 
worse than ever. Oh, for a cup of 
steaming hot tea ! 

At nine I heard Bingham roll out of 
bed. At ten he appeared with my 
breakfast, 

He had been unable to get the fire to 
burn, and had used up every stick in 
the house. He had ambitiously cooked 
some bacon and made some toast. I 
drank my tea languidly. The water 
hadn’t boiled, but that was a minor de- 
tail. The chill was off it, and that was 
the great thing. The bacon was black 
on one side and white on the other, and 
the toast had faint grey bars across its 
leathery surface. 

I got up after this meal was over. I 
couldn’t lie in bed and let Bingham 
slave himself to skin and bone for my 
sake. He made me some lumpy arrow- 
root at eleven o’clock. His method of 
doing so was wonderfully simple. He 
poured warm water on a tablespoonful 
of the powder, and added some milk 
and sugar to it. I sent him to the 
kitchen for a spoon, and threw it out of 
the window while he was gone. I hate 
hurting any one’s feelings. 

Bingham stated that after dinner he 
was going to wash up. It was a bad 
habit to let things accumulate ; it made 
the kitchen look so untidy. He would 
fry the trout early, and we would have 
bread and jam for pudding, and then 
we could start fair. 

I agreed wearily. I felt an utter 
disinclination for food, and when I 
saw Bingham plunging the trout, un- 
cleansed, into a frying-pan full of luke- 
warm lard, I swore that not a morsel 
should pass my lips. I silently went 
and put some potatoes in the oven, and 
dined simply off the fruits of the earth. 
As for Punch, he took to hunting in 
desperation on his own account, and 
brought home a jolly little rabbit as his 
share towards our unhappy housekeep- 
ing. I thought it was rather thoughtful 
of him, but Bingham looked upon it as 
quite an insult. 

The captain took all the plates and 
knives and forks down to the brook in a 
large clothes-basket, to wash. He said 


it would be easier than always carting 
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buckets of water up and down. He 
launched everything into the stream, 
and sat down on a stone and watched, 
One teacup floated away altogether, and 
probably in time reached the sea; the 
forks sank to the bottom, and Bingham 
used awful language as he tucked up 
his sleeves to fish them out again. He 
couldn’t get the grease off the plates 
anyhow, and got fearfully mad over 
them. 

I don’t know how matters would have 
ended with us if that archangel Sneade 
hadn’t reappeared. He sneaked into 
the house at dusk, and asked me if I’d 
like to have him back. He said he was 
sorry to have caused us any inconven- 
ience, but his health had been giving 
way for some time, and if he was ‘* took 
on’? again things must please be ar- 
ranged differently. 

Like to have him back! I could 
have fallen on the ground and licked 
the dust from off his boots. I said ’d 
see that he was treated properly. Id 
take care that he should have a teacup 
all to himself, and not be obliged to eat 
all his meals with a clasp-knife. 

Sneade stipulated that he should not 
be sent to the village more than once a 
day, that he should have as many sauce- 
pans as he liked, and that he should not 
be expected to do any gardening. He 
was very bold with me, and I acceded 
to his every demand. 

When Bingham appeared the scene 
was changed. Sneade was no longer a 
conqueror fixing his own terms, but a 
culprit sueing for mercy. I don’t say 
that the captain wished to shoot Sneade 
with his own hand for desertion, but he 
intimated pretty plainly that he only let 
him off on account of his being an old 
retainer. 

However he cleaned everything up, 
and cooked the supper, and made things 
comfortable once more. 

I put my foot down for once in my 
life and talked to Bingham seriously on 
the subject of Sneade. I pointed out 
his own arrant selfishness and gross 
stupidity. I told him that unless Jere- 
miah was treated properly, that he and 
I would go off together, leaving the 
bungalow to darkness and to him. 
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Bingham was grave, but he took my 
lecture very well on the whole. He 
even acknowledged that he might have 
been a little exacting. That had noth- 
ing to do with Sneade, however. It 
was his business to put up with it. 
There were very few men who would 
have taken him on again after the way 
he had behaved. 

‘‘ However,” added Bingham, in a 
sudden burst of good-nature, waving his 
toddy glass above his head, “all’s well 
that ends well, and here’s success to 
the bungalow ! ”’ 

We have spent many a holiday in it 
since the time I have written about ; 
and though the “‘ house of cards’’ is 
getting a little frayed in places, I can 
honestly say that I never spent mer- 
rier or happier holidays anywhere than 
I did in the bungalow — thanks to Bing- 
ham’s Idea. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
SIRIUS AND ITS SYSTEM. 

Srrivs, or the Dog Star, is the bright- 
est star in the heavens, and from its 
superior brilliancy has been termed 
‘¢the monarch of the skies.’’ Measures 
of its light show that it is about two 
magnitudes, or over six times brighter 
than an average first magnitude star 
like Altair or Spica, and about equal in 
lustre to three stars like Vega or Ca- 
pella. Sir John Herschel found the 
light of Sirius equal to three hundred 
and twenty-four times the light of a 
star of the sixth magnitude, about the 
faintest visible to average eyesight. 
But it is probably over six hundred 
times brighter than a sixth magnitude 
star. It has been seen in daylight with 
a telescope of only half an inch in aper- 
ture. Some observers have even seen 
it with the naked eye in sunshine, and 
it has been observed to cast a shadow 
like Venus when at its brightest. 

The origin of the name Sirius is some- 
what doubtful. It may possibly be de- 
rived from the Sanscrit word surya, the 
sun. Professor Max Miiller thinks that 
the Greek word seirios comes from the 
Sanscrit svar or suonasirau. Sirius is 
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first mentioned as a star by Hesiod, 
who connects it with the dog days. 
These, according to Theon of Alexan- 
dria, commenced twenty days before 
Sirius rose with the sun, and ended 
twenty days after that date. These so- 
called dog days commence on July 3, 
and end on August 11; but, owing to 
the precession of the equinoxes, Sirius 
does not now rise with the sun —or 
heliacally, as it is termed — until August 
25, or fourteen days after the dog days 
have ended. The fancied connection 
of Sirius with the forty days of summer 
heat has, therefore, no longer any ex- 
istence, and must—like many such 
ideas — be consigned to ‘‘ the myths of 
an uncritical period.”’ 

Sirius was worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians under the names of Sothis 
(Horus), Anubis, and Thoth, and repre- 
sented as a man with the head of a dog. 
Some identify it with the Mazzaroth of 
Job. It was also supposed to repre- 
sent Orion’s hound, and it may perhaps 
be identical with the Cerberus of the 
Greeks. 

It seems to be a popular idea that 
Sirius, now of a brilliant white color, 
was a red star in ancient times. But 
such a remarkable change of hue is not 
well established. It seems more prob- 
able that the idea of change is due to 
the mistranslation of a word applied to 
the star by the ancient writers, a word 
which probably referred to its bright- 
ness rather than its color. Mr. T. J. J. 
See. has, however, recently collected 
strong evidence from the classical 
writers to show that Sirius was really 
a red star in ancient times. Such a 
change would, of course, be most inter- 
esting and remarkable, indicating, as it 
would, some wonderful change in the 
star’s chemical constitution. 

Like many other stars, Sirius has a 
considerable ‘‘ proper motion”? across 
the face of the sky, amounting to about. 
1:3 seconds of arc per annum. Some 
irregularities in this proper motion led 
the astronomers Bessel, Peters, and 
Safford to the conclusion that the mo- 
tion of Sirius was disturbed by the 
attraction of an invisible close com- 
panion revolving round it. From the 
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recorded observations Peters computed 
an orbit for the supposed companion, 
and found a period of about fifty years. 
Safford also investigated the problem, 
and announced in 1861 the probable 
position of the invisible companion. 
About four months after the publica- 
tion of Safford’s results, Mr. Alvan 
Clark, the famous American optician, 
observing with a telescope of 18} inches 
aperture, detected a small star near 
Sirius, the position of which agreed 
closely with that of Safford’s hypothet- 
ical companion. Here was a case some- 
what similar to the discovery of the 
planet Neptune—the prediction, by 
mathematical analysis, of the existence 
of a celestial body previously unknown 
to astronomers. Numerous observa- 
tions of this small star have been made 
since its discovery, and there is now 
no doubt that it is revolving round its 
brilliant primary. That the observed 
irregularities in the proper motion of 
Sirius are wholly due to the influence 
of this companion seems, however, to 
be still an open question. Several 
orbits have been computed, most of 
which assign a period of forty-nine or 
fifty years ; but an orbit recently com- 
puted by the present writer gives a 
period of about fifty-eight and one-half 
years, and Howard finds a period of 
fifty-seven years. Burnham, however, 
thinks that fifty-three years is probably 
nearer the truth. As the companion 
has now approached Sirius so closely 
as to be invisible with even the giant 
telescope of the Lick Observatory, some 
years must elapse before the exact 
length of the period can be definitely 
settled. 

The great brilliancy of Sirius has 
naturally suggested proximity to the 
earth, and modern measures of its dis- 
tance have confirmed the accuracy of 
this idea. The most reliable determina- 
tions of its parallax (or the angle sub- 
tended by the radius of the earth’s orbit 
at the place of the star) make it about 
four-tenths of a second of arc, and 
places it about fourth in order of dis- 
tance from the earth.1 Assuming a 


1 The three nearest stars are: Alpha Centauri 
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parallax of 0°39 of a second (about a 
mean of the results found by Drs. 
Elkin and Gill), the distance of Sirius 
would be 528,884 times the sun’s dis- 
tance from the earth, a distance which 
light would take about eight and one- 
third years to traverse. 

Knowing the distance of Sirius from 
the earth, and its annual proper motion, 
it is easy to calculate its actual velocity 
in a direction at right angles to the line 
of sight. This comes out about ten 
miles a second. The _ spectroscope 
shows that Sirius has also a motion in 
the line of sight, and hence its real 
velocity through space must be greater 
than that indicated by its proper mo- 
tion. In the year 1864 observations by 
Dr. Huggins showed that Sirius was 
receding from the earth at the rate of 
twenty-nine miles a second. Some 
years afterwards careful measures of 
the star’s spectrum showed that this 
motion had ceased ; subsequent meas- 
ures showed that the motion was re- 
versed, and recent observations by Dr. 
Vogel indicate unmistakably that the 
motion has now been changed into a 
motion of approach! It seems difficult 
to understand how this curious change 
in the direction of the star’s motion can 
be accounted for otherwise than by 
orbital movement; in the same way 
that the planet Venus is sometimes 
approaching the earth and sometimes 
receding from it, owing to its orbital 
motion round the sun. The motion 
may possibly be due to the existence of 
some invisible close companion. 

Placed at the distance of Sirius, the 
Sun would, I find, be reduced to a star 
of only the third magnitude, or about 
four magnitudes fainter than Sirius 
appears to us. This indicates that Si- 
rius is about forty times brighter than 
the Sun would be in the same position, 
and would imply that Sirius is a far 
more massive sun than ours. If we 
assume the same intrinsic brilliancy of 
surface and the same density for both 
(parallax 0°76 of a second), 61 Cygni (0°45), and 


Lalande 21,185, for which Kapteyn found a parallax 
of 0°434”, and Winnecke 0°5’. For the star Eta 


Herculis a parallax of 0°40’ was found by Belopol- 
sky and Wagner; but this does not seem to have 
been confirmed by any other astronomer. 
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bodies, the above result would make 
the diameter of Sirius 6°32 times the 
Sun’s diameter, and its mass no less 
than two hundred and fifty-three times 
the mass of the Sun. As, however, the 
intrinsic brightness of the surface of 
Sirius and its density, or specific grav- 
ity, may differ widely from those of the 
Sun, these calculations are of course 
open to much uncertainty. The light 
of Sirius, analyzed by the spectroscope, 
differs considerably from the solar light, 
and the strong development of the 
hydrogen lines in the star’s spectrum 
denotes that Sirius is, in its chemical 
constitution, not comparable with our 
sun. It may possibly be very much 
hotter and therefore smaller in diam- 
eter and mass than the figures given 
above would indicate. Fortunately we 
can find the mass of a binary or revolv- 
ing double star by another and more 
certain method. Knowing the orbit of 
the star and its distance from the earth, 
we can calculate the combined mass of 
the components in terms of the Sun’s 
mass. Making the necessary computa- 
tions for Sirius, I find that the com- 
bined mass of Sirius and its companion 
is a little over three times the mass of 
the Sun, and the mean distance between 
them twenty-two times the Sun’s dis- 
tance from the earth, or a little more 
than the distance of the planet Uranus 
from the Sun. This result —recently 
confirmed by Dr. Auwers’s calculations 
—would imply that Sirius is intrinsi- 
cally a much brighter sun —surface for 
surface — than ours, and that ‘‘ the mon- 
arch of the skies’? is a “‘ giant”’ only 
in appearance ; the greater brightness 
of its surface and its comparative prox- 
imity to the earth accounting for its 
great apparent brilliancy. 

The companion of Sirius has been 
estimated as of the tenth magnitude. 
This would imply that the light of 
Sirius is about twenty-five thousand 
times the light of the small star. If, 
therefore, the two bodies were of the 
same density and intrinsic brightness, 
the mass of Sirius would be about four 
million times as great as the mass of 
the companion. But Dr. Auwers con- 
cludes, from his researches on the 
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proper motion of Sirius, that the com- 
panion is about one-half the mass of the 
primary, and equal in mass to our sun ! 
It must, therefore, be nearly a dark 
body. It has been suggested that the 
companion may possibly shine by re- 
flected light from Sirius in the same 
way that the planets of the solar sys- 
tem shine by reflected light from the 
Sun. Some calculations which I have 
recently made show, however, that this 
hypothesis is wholly untenable.’ <As- 
suming, with Auwers, that the mass 
and diameter of the companion are 
equal to those of the Sun, I find that the 
companion would, if illuminated solely 
by reflected light from Sirius, shine as a 
star of only sixteen and a half magni- 
tude. A star of this magnitude — about 
the faintest visible in the great Lick 
telescope — placed close to. a brilliant 
star like Sirius would, even when most 
favorably situated, be utterly invisible 
in our largest telescopes. If its mass is 
much less than one-half that of Sirius 
—as its faintness would seem to sug- 
gest—it is possibly a comparatively 
small body, and the reflected light from 
its primary would be proportionately 
less. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the companion must shine with some 
inherent light of its own, otherwise it 
could not possibly be so bright as the 
tenth magnitude. It is probably a sun 
of small luminosity revolving round 
Sirius in the same way that the com- 
panions to other binary stars revolve 
round their primary. The disparity in 
brightness is, however, remarkable, no 
other binary star showing so great a 
difference in the brilliancy of the com- 
ponents. 

As I have said above, the Sun, if 
placed at the distance of Sirius, would 
shine as a star of the third magnitude. 
There is, therefore, a difference of 
seven stellar magnitudes between the 
light of the Sun and that of the Sirian 
satellite. This implies that the light 
emitted by the Sun is six hundred and 
thirty-one times greater than that radi- 
ated by the companion of Sirius. If of 
the same intrinsic brightness of surface, 

1 Journal of the British Astronomical Associa- 
tion, March, 1891. 
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the latter would, therefore, have a 
diameter about one twenty-fifth of the 
Sun’s diameter, or thirty-four thousand 
miles. But it of the same mass as the 
Sun, its density with this small diameter 
would be enormous— in fact, vastly 
greater than we can imagine possible 
for any body, large or small. Indeed, 
if we suppose its diameter to be one-half 
that of the Sun, its density would be 
11-52 (1°44xS8), or about equal in den- 
sity to lead, and it seems very improb- 
able that a self-luminous body could 
have so high a density as this. We 
must conclude, therefore, that the sat- 
ellite of Sirius is a comparatively large 
body having a small intrinsic bril- 
liancy of surface —possibly a cooling 
body verging towards the utter extinc- 
tion of its light. If this be so, it will 
probably, in the course of ages, disap- 
pear altogether from telescopic vision, 
and its continued existence will only be 
known by its influence on the motion of 
Sirius. 

If there are any planets revolving 
round Sirius they will probably remain 
forever unknown to us. A planet com- 
parable with Jupiter in size would be 
utterly invisible in the giant telescope 
of the Lick Observatory, or even with 
an instrument very much larger. I am 
disposed, however, to think that these 
binary stars may perhaps form excep- 
tions to the general rule of stellar sys- 
tems, and that single stars, like our 
sun, more probably form the centres of 
planetary systems like our own. Or 
possibly the reverse of this may be 
true, the single stars forming the ex- 
ceptions and binary stars the rule. In 
either case we may conclude, I think, 
judging from the analogy of our sun, 
that single stars are more likely to have 
planets revolving round them. 

J. ELLARD GORE. 


From Temple Bar, 
ARIOSTO. 


THE historian Hallam, writing in his 
usual tone of cool impartiality, declared 
Ludovico Ariosto of Ferrara to be the 
most popular poet in Europe. Whether 





this be now precisely true or not, it cer- 
tainly was so at the time when Hallam 
wrote ; and this by itself constitutes a 
great claim on our attention. 

There is of course a certain class of 
readers to whom it is quite unnecessary 
to introduce Ariosto, and there is prob- 
ably no one to whom his name, and the 
general character of his work, can be at 
all unfamiliar. The great light of the 
age of Leo X., or in other words, of the 
Renaissance that immediately preceded 
the Reformation, writing the Italian 
language in its perfection ; lucid where 
Dante had been obscure ; bright and 
sparkling where Tasso after him was 
grave and stately ; a model to Spenser, 
the poets’ poet of England, and there- 
fore contributing an important element 
to the history of our literature, so that 
Walter Scott, often called the Ariosto 
or Wizard of the North, learnt from 
him how to construct a kaleidoscopic 
narrative, and to charm with “a shift- 
ing brilliancy and witchery of color,’? — 
a poet of whom such things as these 
can be said, should surely be a house- 
hold word among us. 

To a public that wants to be amused, 
that is eager for literary delicacies, and 
for sensational and exciting stories, 
that runs here and there for meat and 
grudges if it be not satisfied, Ariosto 
should, one would think, supply the 
very article that it wants. Read in the 
original language, he is a perfect store- 
house of beauty and attractive inter- 
est; and any one who knows Latin or 
French, or both, can easily master 
enouglr Italian for the purpose. And 
if any should be led by this paper to 
enter on the undertaking, its object will 
have been sufficiently attained. 

The ‘*Orlando Furioso,’”? or ‘‘ Mad- 
ness 0: Roland,” is an epic poem of 
forty-six cantos, including nearly five 
thousand lines of precisely the same 
length and metre, arranged in sets of 
eight from beginning to end. Only 
very careful cookery, and a very subtle 
combination and variety of flavoring, 
could render so great a mass of mental 
food digestible. That such a variety 
exists here in a unique form, it is now 
our business to show. 
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Ariosto is, in the first place, a great 
story-teller and humorist. If the pub- 
lic likes short stories well told, there is 
a mass of them here. If it prefers a 
continuous novel with an artfully ar- 
ranged plot, the ‘‘ Orlando ” as a whole 
is such a work. If it desires to be 
made to laugh, or at least to indulge in a 
grim, internal chuckle, the poem is 
brightened up from first to last by an 
under-current of sub-acid humor, intan- 
gible as the humor of Sterne, but on the 
whole far purer, caricaturing chivalry 
in a somewhat Cervantic manner, but 
yet not burlesquing it as it is burlesqued 
in “Don Quixote,’ using supernatural 
agencies with the same effect of change- 
ful color and painted mirage as we find 
in the *‘ Rape of the Lock,’’ with some- 
thing of Pope’s sarcastic deference to 
women, but yet not continuously iron- 
ical nor by any means without serious 
meaning. And there are those who 
will be especially attracted by the fact, 
that while each canto is prefaced by 
general observations of a practical and 
worldly-wise character, there is no de- 
liberate attempt to philosophize, nor 
any touch of Dickens’s ‘determined 
but doubtful pathos.’’ The story 
told for its own sake, and the writer, as 
has been said of Macaulay, communi- 
cates the interest which he feels him- 
self, 

But Ariosto is not only a poet and 
novelist ; he is, if not a historian, at 
least the author of a work which throws 
great light on medizval history. His 
plot is laid in the eighth century, but 
his ideas and local coloring are those of 
his own time, and between the two he 
helps us to realize, what English his- 
tory by itself would hardly suffice to 
impress upon us, that the early history 
of modern Europe bases its romantic 
interest on a very real and grim contin- 
gency, the continual possibility that the 
Crescent might drive out the Cross from 
the whole of the civilized world. In 
Ariosto’s own time, if the unbelievers 
had been driven out of Spain, they had 
established themselves in and around 
Constantinople, and were feared and 
respected no less than the most valiant 
and civilized Christians. 
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The events of a siege have often sup- 
plied the ground for an epic poem, such 
as those of which the interest circles 
round Troy, Jerusalem, and Granada. 
The old chroniclers had left accounts of 
a perfectly mythical siege of Paris by 
the Saracens in the time of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins. It is the outline of 
this which is traced in the opening lines 
of the “ Orlando,” and translated by 
Frank QOsbaldistone, as all the world 
knows, into the unwilling ears of Di 
Vernon. 

Ladies, and knights, and arms, and love’s 
fair flame, 

Deeds of emprise and courtesy, I sing, 
What time the Moors from sultry Afric 

came 

Led on by Agramant, their youthful king, 
O’er the broad waves, in France to waste 

and war, 
And menaced Christian Charles, the Ro- 
man emperor. 

In the original : — 

Le donne, i cavalier,  arme, gli amori, 

Le cortesie, l’audaci imprese io canto, 
Che furo al tempo che passaro i Mori 

D’ Africa il mare, ein Francia nocquer 

tanto, 
Seguendo I ire e i giovenil furori 

D’ Agramante lor re, che si di vanto 
Di vendicar la morte di Trojano 
Sopra re Carlo imperator romano. 


It is worth while observing that the 
first two lines suggested to Dryden the 
plot of the ‘*Conquest of Granada,’’ 
and to Scott, in all probability, his 
romantic handling of ‘ Ivanhoe.’’ 
Also, that the peculiar lilt of the stanza 
was well caught by Shakespeare in the 
burlesque lines declaimed by his Don 
Adriano de Armado : — 


The armipotent Mars, of lances the al- 
mighty, 
Gave "iector a gift, the heir of Ilion ; 
A man so breathed, that certain he would 
fight, yea 
From morn till night, out of his pavilion. 


This mythical siege of Paris, with its 
supernatural episodes, cannot but sug- 
gest to us that modern nations have 
actually preferred fiction to fact as a 
starting point for their national his- 
tories. The fables which form the 
prelude to the annals of Greece and 
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Rome were of natural and spontaneous 


growth, and are _ indistinguishably 
blended with the facts in immediate 
sequence to them. It would seem that 
the English people deliberately chose 
the Arthurian legend as a preface to 
their own records ; but at least they 
filled up with it a space of time which, 
though within the limits of general 
history, is nearly a blank as regards 
Britain itself. If they had attached the 
Arthurian fables to the name of Alfred, 
and insisted on supplanting by means 
of them the authentic history of Al- 
fred’s reign, they would have done 
nearly what the continental chroniclers 
did, when, in the place of a real Charle- 
magne and of real facts recorded by 
Eginhard and others, they foisted a 
fictitious Charlemagne as the centre of 
a cycle of impossible stories, and then 
obtained the authority of the See of 
Rome for erecting the acceptance of 
them into a pious opinion. 

Indeed, the French and_ British 
myths are recognized as so closely akin, 
that Ariosto transfers the name and 
prophetic power of Merlin into the 
substance of his story, and makes 
Charles’s Paladins a close parallel to 
the Knights uf the Round Table. It is 
to be feared that the men of old, like 
some of their descendants, much pre- 
ferred the beautiful to the true. 

The historical value of the ‘ Or- 
lando”’ lies in the fact of its being in 
many respects a gigantic anachronism. 
The events are placed in the eighth 
century, but their theatre is essentially 
ihe Europe of Ariosto’s own time, 
except so far as the Saracens are sup- 
posed to occupy it. Italian unity is not 
referred to; but the golden lilies of 
France, the gigli doro, are the object 
of Ariosto’s loyalty, and the centre of 
a great Christian confederacy, includ- 
ing the whole west and north-west of 
Europe. Among the associated states, 
England and Scotland, as fully formed 
as completely civilized, and as highly 
considered as any others, play a con- 
spicuous part, with London and St. 
Andrews for their respective capitals, 

and take their full share in the defence 
‘of Paris. Astolpho, the knocking-down 








powers of whose celebrated horn are 
known to most people, is the Prince of 
Wales of the period. Gunpowder has 
just been discovered, and, like all new 
inventions, does not find favor in the 
eyes of the poet; Ariosto views gun- 
powder much as Mr. Ruskin views 
railways. The writer, who revels in 
flying horses, enchanted shields, and so 
forth, as the machinery of warfare, 
cannot abide the thought of what was a 
real and very wonderful invention. To 
descend from the clouds on a hippo- 
griff, to blind the enemy with the glit- 
ter of your magic shield, or stun him 
with the terrific noises of your horn, is 
legitimate and respectable, but to aim a 
gun at your foe is an act that may by no 
means be endured. 

The wrath of Achilles furnished a 
kind of title-heading for the liad. The 
madness of Orlando, or Roland, that 
famous Paladin, gives Ariosto’s poem 
its name, and indicates it as carrying 
on the story of Boiardo’s ‘“ Orlando 
Innamorato.”? But the coquetry of 
Angelica and its dire effects upon Ro- 
land furnish hardly more than a series 
of episodes. The real hero is Rug- 
giero, or Roger, described, like Dry- 
den’s Almanzor, as a valiant Saracen 
warrior, who becomes a Christian for 
the love of Bradamante, the real 
heroine of the epic, and a very inter- 
esting one to boot, who goes about in 
armor and fights as bravely as any 
knight-errant, but is with it all as pure 
and noble a Frankish lady as can be 
read of anywhere. The main line of 
human interest throughout the book 
lies in the series of scrapes into which 
Ruggiero gets himself, and the perse- 
vering, and it must be said forgiv- 
ing, manner in which Bradamante 
continually extricates him. Ruggiero, 
although a fairly constant lover accord- 
ing to the ideas of that time and coun- 
try, is somewhat weaker than he ought 
to be inthe presence of such enslavers 
as Alcina and Angelica. But Brada- 
mante quietly rectifies the resulting sit- 
uations in a philosophical spirit entirely 
her own, until her devotion is rewarded 
in the last canto by a union with Rug- 
giero, at the time of Charlemagne’s 
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final triumph, and by the promise of an 
illustrious progeny, among whom the 
Cardinal of Este, Ariosto’s patron, is 
undeservedly conspicuous. 

The adventures of the various subor- 
dinate characters, interesting and well- 
told in themselves, and most skilfully 
connected with the main line of the 
story, are interwoven after a fashion 
that is extremely artistic, in respect that 
it maintains our attention without creat- 
ing fatigue, but it is also extremely 
audacious. Ariosto revels, like Sterne 
after him, in violent digressions and 
irritating interruptions. No writer 
seems to take less pains to maintain a 
continuous thread of story, and yet no 
one really has ever constructed a more 
artful plot. The outline of one impor- 
tant episode may be given here, which 
will illustrate many of the points which 
we have roughly indicated. 

Charlemagne, after sustaining a se- 
vere defeat on the French side of the 
Pyrenees, is now at Paris expecting 
the siege which shortly follows. He 
therefore sends the Paladin Rinaldo, 
the son of Aymon (Renaud, Reinold, 
Ronald), the brother of Bradamante, to 
collect reinforcements from the British 
Islands. The knight sets sail from 
Calais (Calesse), and is immediately 
caught by a severe and long-protracted 
storm. The vessel is driven in all direc- 
tions, the event is quite uncertain, the 
reader becomes breathless. ‘+ But,’’ says 
the author calmly : — 

Since various threads form many-colored 
cloth, 

And such I need, to compass my inten- 

tion, 
I leave Rinaldo to the tempest’s wrath, 

And will of Bradamante now make men- 

tion. 

Thus dragged back to France and Bra- 
damante at a moment’s notice, we fol- 
low her adventures to a point where 
Ruggiero is being carried high over the 
Atlantic on a winged horse. The story 
is realistic to a degree —it is history 
touched by emotion. Again we hang 
on the fate of Bradamante’s unlucky 
lover, when, without any warning, we 
are hurried back to the previously un- 
finished adventure. 








Let Ruggier go, for he is safe, I ween, 
And turn to Reinold, that great Paladine, 
whom we find in Scotland, landing at 
Berwick (Beroicché), appearing in a 
tournament at St. Andrews, and clear-. 
ing the fame of the injured Princess 
Ginevra, whose story (beautifully told) 
resembles that of Hero in ‘* Much Ado 
about Nothing.’? Rinaldo then sails 
up the Thames to London, and is re- 
ceived kindly by the King Otho, who 
supplies him with forces from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, led by nobles 
whose coats-of-arms are minutely de- 
scribed, and whose titles suggest the 
idea that Ariosto must have got hold 
of ** Burke’s Peerage”’ of the period. 
There, at a review which must have 
been held somewhere about Hyde Park, 
appear the Dukes of ‘ Lincastra, Glo- 
cestra, Chiarenza, Eborace, Nortfozia, 
Sufolcia, Sormosedia, Bocchingamia,” 
the Earls of ‘* Varvecia, Cancia, Pem- 
brozia, Esenia, Norbelanda, Arindelia, 
Barclei, Marckia, Ritmondo, Dorsezia, 
Antona, Devonia, Vigorina, Erbia, Oso- 
nia, Burgenia, Croisberia,’”? with the 
wealthy Bishop of Bathonia. The Scot- 
tish dukes are ‘ Roscia, Trasfordia, 
Marra,’’ with the Earls of ‘ Ottonlei, 
Angoscia, Boccania, Forbesse, Erelia.’’ 
From Ireland come the Earls of Chil- 
dera and Desmonda. Ariosto certainly 
had a great fancy for the British aris- 
tocracy, for there is nothing like this in 
his account of any other country, except 
that he gives the pedigree of the house 
of Este. Not to offer too many conun- 
drums, we may add that Esenia is 
Essex ; Antona, Southampton ; Erbia, 
Derby ; Burgenia, Abergavenny ; Crois- 
beria, Shrewsbury ; Ottonlei, Athol. 
Trasfordia is said to be Trafford (Trans- 
Forth) ; Erelia, Errol; Childera, Kil- 
dare. And this was the work of a man 
who never went out of Italy in his life, 
and who even prided himself on being 
nothing of a globe-trotter. It is conjec- 
tured that he obtained his information 
from the foreign students at Padua. 
But the coats-of-arms which he de- 
scribes are very difficult of explanation, 
and it is supposed that he invented 
them himself. 

The episode concludes very charac- 
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teristically. During the Hyde Park 
demonstration Ruggiero suddenly ap- 
pears in the air on his winged horse, on 
his way to the coast of Ireland to res- 
cue the beauteous Angelica from the 
jaws of a sea-monster (an evident copy 
from the story of Perseus and Androm- 
eda). After astonishing the Londoners 
much as a balloonist of the present 
day might do, he proceeds on his jour- 
ney and fulfils his mission, though not, 
we are sorry to add, without an exhibi- 
tion of his usual susceptibility, which 
Angelica very properly punishes by 
means of a magic ring, wherewith she 
makes herself suddenly invisible, and 
leaves the befooled warrior planté la 
and very indignant, in the middle of a 
wood somewhere on the coast of Brit- 
tany. And, to make a long story short, 
Rinaldo duly conveys his reinforce- 
ments to Paris, where they subse- 
quently play a very conspicuous and 
valiant part. 

Ariosto then, like some men in real 
life, is at all events an amusing com- 
panion, simply because he is so quaint 
and eccentric that one never knows 
what is coming next. He is also his- 
torically interesting to an Englishman 
if only for this reason, that he shows 
us how our country was regarded by an 
educated Italian of the early sixteenth 
century. It is clear enough that En- 
gland was a “ great power”’ then, just 
as she is now, and that Scotland was 
another. The time had not yet arrived 
when the arrogance of Spain first, and 
of France afterwards, was to throw 
some doubt upon this point. But <Ari- 
osto is essentially a poet, and a popular 
poet, recited in the market-places of 
Italy, and sung, it is said, by the gondo- 
liers of the Adriatic; loved therefore 
by a people who are artists by nature, 
and expect a barcarole where the En- 
glish masses would content themselves 
with ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel.’”? What 
was the secret of his power? What is 
poetry, after all, and what makes it 
popular? The study of Ariosto cer- 
tainly throws some light on these inter- 
esting and oft-debated questions. If 
poetry is ‘unconscious philosophy,”’ 
the unconsciousness is at least of the 





essence of it; if poetry is a ‘criticism 
of life,’? the poet must not know that 
he is a critic. The moment that he 
begins to criticise deliberately, he de- 
scends from the highest level of his 
faculty ; and hence it is that satirical 
and didactic verse are not generally 
allowed to occupy that level. The es- 
sence of poetry we take to be, that it is 
an imitative and descriptive art, so 
used as to touch the deeper chords of 
human nature, and awaken a certain 
sympathetic and emotional interest. 
We may thus adopt Mr. Saintsbury’s 
definition of the poetic faculty, that it 
is ‘*the power of making the common 
uncommon by the use of articulate lan- 
guage in metrical arrangement, so as to 
excite indefinite suggestions of beauty.”’ 
Whenever this method of treatment is 
effectively employed, artistic value fol- 
lows as a matter of course. But the 
moral value of a poem will necessarily 
vary with its material. With a sensu- 
ous subject it will be sensuous ; when 
dealing with the sphere of mind it will 
be very largely otherwise — though 
even then it will not get rid of the 
necessity of using the bodily sensations 
to illustrate mental conditions, just as 
** Lead, kindly Light,’’ the most sub- 
jective of modern lyrics, is throughout 


expressed in terms of the physical eye- 


sight. 

The moral value of a poem, there- 
fore, is a distinct thing from its artistic 
merit, and to be judged on different 
grounds, just as a moral comparison 
between a Venus by Titian and a Ma- 
donna by Raphael may end very differ- 
ently from a comparison that is merely 
wsthetic; and as in our own day to 
whitewash the walls of a church, or to 
disfigure its interior by mean woodwork, 
may be iess artistically degrading to it 
than to describe it as 


By sizzums rent asunder, 
By heresies distrest. 


If this distinction be clearly kept in 
mind, the place of Ariosto in the his- 
tory of poetry becomes very high in- 
deed. Like Chaucer, he claims descent 
from Boccaccio as a lucid and pictur- 
esque narrator ; like Chaucer, again, he 
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is, as regards his own times, by no 
means archaic, which is the reason why 
these two poets are more easily under- 
stood and appreciated by modern read- 
ers than, for example, is Spenser. <At 
the same time, to mention Spenser as 
a great poet is to imply the claim of 
Ariosto to that position, inasmuch as 
the sense of beauty and the power of 
conveying its impressions, which are 
so conspicuous in Spenser, were un- 
questionably imbibed by him from Ari- 
osto. It is impossible to go into the 
proof of this at length ; it may be found 
in the comments of the Dean of Win- 
chester on the first two books of the 
“¢ Faery Queene.”’ 
to indicate two admired passages of the 
second book, the one a portrait in words 
of the beautiful Belphcebe, the other 
the landscape painting which describes 
the gardens of Acrasia. No passages 
are more distinctively Spenserian, or 
would be more readily chosen as illus- 
trations of his particular merit, and yet 
they are based on Ariosto’s description 
of the famous gardens of Alcina and 
the beauty of their owner, and no doubt 
contain reminiscences of Tasso’s Ar- 
And thus it is that the lyrical 
beauty which saturates the ‘‘ Song of 
Solomon, and which appears more or 
less in every poet of distinction, has 
flowed down through Ariosto to Spen- 
ser, and contributed through him to 
make English poetry what it is. If 
Spenser had followed Ariosto in other 
respects also, by avoiding archaisms 
and tedious allegories, and by exercising 
care in the construction of his plot, he 
might have been to England all that 
Ariosto is to Italy, and we might have 
had a popular poet in the true sense of 
the term. As it is, Spenser, with all 
his genius and in spite of the nobility 
of his aims, remains the poets’ poet 
indeed, but not in any true sense the 
poet of the people. 

It may be asked in conclusion why, 
if Ariosto’s place in our literary history 
is what we have described, his name 
and work are not better known in this 
country ? A similar question may be 
asked as to Dryden. If Dryden is, as 
Mr. Saintsbury describes him, the great- 


It must suffice here | 





est craftsman and reformer in English 
literature, why is he not more widely 
read and more highly esteemed? A 
similar answer has to be given in both 
cases. 

When Macaulay referred to the court 
of Leo X. as a society which delighted 
in ‘* burlesque romances in the sweetest 
Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sense 
of the graceful would permit,’’ he evi- 
dently glanced at Ariosto. Nor is this 
incompatible with the fact that he else- 
where exhibits a great appreciation of 
the Italian poet, for this is just the way 
in which he treats Dryden. To state 
the case as briefly as possible : Ariosto, 
like other writers of his time, like 
Shakespeare and Spenser for example, 
requires expurgation — in his case to 
the amount, at most, of about four per 
cent. of his work. All that remains 
will be found pure, and most of it de- 
lightful. Those who know what the 
Vatican was at that time, and what it 
had been under the Borgias, will think 
highly indeed of a writer who is entitled 
to have this said of him, and will not 
feel much surprise if a poet who must 
nave been familiar by hearsay with such 
crimes as murder, parricide, and sacri- 
legious incest, was less strict than could 
be wished in regard to less heinous 
matters. No man can be expected to 
rise above the morality of his own 
neighborhood, least of all when that 
neighborhood includes the local centre 
of his faith. The worst that can be 
said of Ariosto is that, unlike Spenser, 
he had no particular moral to inculcate ; 
and even this is counterbalanced by the 
fact that Spenser not only occasionally 
imitates his misdeeds, but indulges in 
nauseating descriptions from which the 
fine taste of the Italian would have 
revolted. It is far more difficult to de- 
fend Dryden. But the misdeeds of the 
pair afford no reason whatever why, in 
educational works on English literature, 
their influence and almost their names 
should be ignored. In the case of 
Ariosto, at all events, the work that he 
did has lived after him, and bore fruit 
in England which contributed in its 
turn to procure the freedom of Italy. 
For the work of Ariosto inspired Walter 
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Scott, who in his turn inspired Massimo 
d’Azeglio ; and the tale called *‘ Ettore 
Fieramosca,” which carries the reader 
back to the times of Ariosto, was to the 
young men of Italy a reminder of what 
their countrymen had been in the past, 
and what they themselves might be in 
the future. 


From The Spectator. 
HOW LONG WILL DICKENS HOLD HIS 
* PLACE IN THE FUTURE? 

A SIXPENNY edition of Dickens’s 
larger stories is being brought out by 
Mr. Dicks, of 313 Strand,— though 
‘¢ Martin Chuzzlewitt,’’ as a complete 
work, costs 1s., each of the two volumes 
being separately published, — while his 
“Christmas Tales’? are being repro- 
duced by the same publisher at 2d. 
apiece. Thus his stories are placed 
within the reach of the very poorest of 
English readers, and it is impossible to 
doubt that during the next fifty years at 
least, he may attain a popularity such 
as in his lifetime, — when his books cir- 
culated chiefly among the middle class, 
—he never so much as contemplated. 
But will his popularity last ? Or will 
his rather falsetto sentimentalism, his 
histrionic use of the literary equivalent 
for ‘“‘tears in the voice,’? the under- 
breeding which comes out so promi- 
nently in the jollity of Mr. Wardle’s 
household, the rather glaring caricatures 
of Sir Mulberry Hawke and Lord Fred- 
erick Verisopht, the turn for edification 
exhibited by the ‘ upward-pointing ”’ 
Agnes in ‘ Dayid Copperfield,” the 
cheap melodrama of Mrs. Dombey’s in- 
trigue with Mr. Carker, the mincing 
virtue of Esther in ‘* Bleak House,”’ 
the feeble satire on conventional pro- 
priety in the sketch of Mr. Podsnap in 
‘*Our Mutual Friend,” and all that may 
for short be called the ‘ vulgar” ele- 
ment in Dickens, interfere ultimately 
with that great popularity which at first 
it may very likely tend to promote ? It 
would be very rash to say that it will 
never tend to interfere with it. We 
should maintain that in the end any 


writer possessed of all Dickens’s won- | 





derful genius, and also of perfect breed- 
ing as well as of a much clearer insight 
into the complex workings of human 
character in all ranks of life, would 
have commanded sooner or later, and 
probably sooner rather than later, an 
audience much larger than Dickens 
ever commanded, and would have com- 
manded it without inspiring the same 
amount of just distaste. There are peo- 
ple we know, and people of very consid- 
erable humor as well as high literary 
instinct, who are more repelled than 
attracted by Dickens as a whole. They 
cannot bear his hysteric sentiment. 
They cannot endure his rather frothy 
bonhomie. They recoil from the mosaic: 
jewelry of his picturesque sympathy. 
They are oppressed by his devotion to 
milk-punch and to kissing under the 
mistletoe. They are irritated at his 
habit of marking off individualities by 
physical tricks. They are offended by 
his shallow philanthropy and his osten- 
tatious patronage of the softer emotions. 
And they vote him down as on the 
whole too vulgar for enjoyment, except 
to those for whom refinement has no 
real value. 

But they are certainly quite wrong. 
That Dickens has all these glaring 
faults we do not in the least deny. But 
with his vulgarity he combines gifts of 
a kind which no sort of vulgarity can 
eclipse or even obscure. When Sir’ 


Walter Scott’s daughter happened to 
say of something that she could not 


endure it, for it was vulgar, Sir Walter 
said to her, ‘* My love, you speak like a 
very young lady ; do you know after all 
the meaning of the word vulgar? °Tis: 
only common ; nothing that is common, 
except wickedness, can deserve to be 
spoken of in a tone of contempt, and 
when you have lived to my years you 
will be disposed to agree with me in 
thanking God that nothing really worth 
having or caring about in this world is 
uncommon.’ In the sense in which Sir 
Walter spoke he was quite right, though 
he certainly did not mean to assert that 
great genius is common. He held, in- 


deed, that what we call great genius is 
not one of the most enviable or impor- 
tant of human gifts. 


Indeed, he said 
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as much as this to Miss Edgeworth. 
** Are you not,” he asked, ‘‘too apt to 
measure things by mere reference to 
literature, to disbelieve that anybody 
can be worth much care who has no 
knowledge of that sort of thing, or taste 
for it? God help us! What a poor 
world this would be if that were true 
doctrine! I have read books enough, 
and observed and conversed with 
enough of eminent and splendidly cul- 
tivated minds, too, in my time ; but I 
assure you I have heard higher senti- 
ments from the lips of poor, uneducated 
men and women, when exerting the 
spirit of severe yet gentler heroism 
under difficulties and afflictions, or 
speaking their simple thoughts as to 
circumstances in the lot of their friends 
and neighbors, that I ever yet met with 
out of the pages of the Bible. We 
shall never learn to feel and respect our 
real calling and destiny, unless we have 
taught ourselves to consider everything 
as moonshine compared with the educa- 
tion of the heart.’ So that when Scott 
deprecated so earnestly any high esti- 
mate of that which was uncommon, he 
certainly did mean to disparage mere 
literary genius, perhaps because he ad- 
mitted it to be uncommon ; but he did 
not, we think, mean to deny that there 
is a very common sort of coarseness of 
the heart which is not. wickedness, but 
is nevertheless very objectionable. He 
thought the very highest virtues com- 
mon, but he did not think all that was 
common, good. His own writings 
abound in indications of how much he 
delighted in that ‘* education of the 
heart’? which gives a real spiritual re- 
finement to those whose intellects had 
been utterly neglected, how such na- 
tures as those of Jeanie Deans or Edie 
Ochiltree were all the dearer to him 
because they had this refinement of the 
heart without a trace of anything that 
could be called intellectual polish. But 
on the other hand, he could paint, and 
paint with great force, characters like 
those of Andrew Fairservice or Thorny 
Osbaldistone, whose common cunning 
or common sottishness had no touch in 
them of this refinement. 

The difference between Scott and 





Dickens is, that while Scott never 
painted what was morally unrefined, as 
if it were, in his opinion, worthy of 
admiration, Dickens not unfrequently 
did. The ideal of the former, in re- 
spect to refinement of the heart, was a 
true ideal; the ideal of the latter was. 
often false, and still oftener confused. 
Now it would, we think, be exagger- 
ating Dickens’s hold on the popularity 
of future generations, not to admit that, 
so far as this radical confusion of the 
higher with the lower moral qualities. 
goes, it will eventually diminish his. 
command over the admiration of men. 
But it would, on the other hand, be 
putting that claim far too low not to 
maintain that, in spite of these confu- 
sions, in spite of the moral pinchbeck 
which he frequently mistakes for gold, 
and displays with something like self- 
congratulation as if it were gold, he 
has shown powers so marvellously keen 
both of perception and of humor, that 
for many generations to come the ablest 
and most discerning will regard his 
writings as a perfect mine of wealth, in 
which, though they will find much that 
is poor and spurious passed off as if it 
were genuine treasure, they will also 
find untold wealth of insight into the 
paradoxes and eccentricities and hypoc- 
risies of human nature, as well as into 
that boundless variety of common things 
of which no eye but his ever saw the 
full miscellaneousness and quaintness. 
There is a superfine kind of refinement 
which is so repelled by the falsetto side 
of Dickens that it cannot enjoy his al- 
most unlimited powers of perception 
and light-heartedness. Indeed, it feels 
his whole humor soiled by the many 
indications of vulgarity of judgment 
which alloy his astonishing powers of 
vision, and his still more astonishing 
powers of caricature. But that is a 
fastidiousness ‘which would impoverish 
the significance of English literature. 
Without Dickens, we should be without 
the most wonderful eyes and without 
the most wonderful sense of drollery 
which have ever gazed upon England 
in this confused nineteenth century, 
and recorded—we may even say in 
some sense catalogued—the strange: 
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and overwhelming miscellany of its 
heaped-up wealth and rubbish, both 
physical and moral. Why, because we 
see the melodramatic side of Little Nell 
and her grandfather, are we to ignore 
the opulence of fun in the description 
of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works, and the 
rivalries of Codlin and Short? Why, 
because we can see the unreality and 
perhaps the sickliness of Kit, are we to 
turn aside from the abounding humor 
of Dick Swiveller’s romantic scraps of 
song, and of the Marchioness’s astute 
but crippled intelligence? Why, be- 
cause we cannot relish Kate Nickleby’s 
sentimental sorrows, or her uncle’s self- 
ish malignity, are we to deprive our- 
selves of the instructive and elaborate 
picture of Mr. Squeers’s brutal cunning 
and cruelty —of his enjoyment, for in- 
stance, of the refreshing novelty of 
beating Smike in a cab —of Mr. Lilly- 
vick’s open-mouthed delight in Miss 
Henrietta Petowker’s ** Blood-drinker’s 
Burial,’ and of Mr. Vincent ‘Crum- 
mles’s insight into the dramatic effec- 
tiveness of ‘“‘a real pump” on the 
stage ? Why, because we cannot enjoy 
the spurious pathos of Tom Pinch’s 
simplicity and Ruth Pinch’s manipula- 
tion of the rump-steak pudding, are we 
to forget Mr. Pecksniff’s satisfaction in 
winding up that wonderful contrivance, 
his digestive system, which, when fairly 
set going, made him feel ‘‘ a benefactor 
to his race’? ? Why, because we have 
a certain sense of nausea at the pity 
lavished on Mr. Chuffey’s sufferings 
and Mercy Pecksniff’s woes, are we to 
be blind to the overflowing humor of 
Mr. Moddle’s self-reproach when he 
bids Charity Pecksniff ‘* become the 
bride of a ducal coronet and forget me ; 
I will not reproach, for I have wronged 
you; may the furniture make some 
amends’? It seems to us that modern 
fastidiousness is so extreme that it will 
not pick up even the most costly dia- 
monds out of the dust of a little vul- 
garity and an ostentatious display of 
rather cheap benevolence. Of course, 
the greatness of Dickens is not in his 
sentiment. He is often tawdry ; he is 
always overcharged. But when he 
sees and despises true vulgarity, no 
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one makes it more mean and ridiculous. 
Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig are pictures 
for all time of brutal and selfish nurses 
who are as ridiculous and contemptible 
to the world as they are greedy and 
hypocritical. He makes the boastful- 
ness and menaces of base grandilo- 
quence even more ridiculous than it is 
odious. He makes all sorts of miserli- 
ness even more contemptible than it is 
mean. Wherever he clearly sees what 
is vulgar, no one shows more tran- 
scendent power in trampling it under 
the feet of men than Dickens. And 
though he often mistakes what is vul- 
gar and unreal for what is noble and 
true, yet if we were to think lightly of 
his power on that account, we should 
miss half our knowledge of the life of 
the English poor, of the moral poverty 
of our middle class, as well as half the 
buoyancy and gaiety of the literature 
of our century. In the rather special 
humor of personified caricature, even 
Shakespeare is not his equal. 


From The National Review. 
BYEWAYS IN SICILY. 


BY LADY SUSAN KEPPEL. 


In Palermo recently we made up our 
minds to leave the tourist’s track and 
drive along the north coast of Sicily to 
Messina. Owing to the repute of the 
district, which is bad, we had difficulty in 
obtaining permission from the prefect. 
At length, however, we prevailed. We 
gained his reluctant consent, and what 
was still more important, a mounted 
escort. Our Palermitan friends thought 
us foolhardy. As we bade them good- 
bye, they shook their heads, hinting at 
brigands and discomforts. We laughed 
at the thought of danger then ; but re- 
cent accounts of brigandage in those 
parts retrospectively justify their friend- 
ly apprehensions. 

We left Palermo at six in the morn- 
ing, travelling by train as far as Cefalu. 
Here we ordered mules, and while they 
were being saddled went to look at the 
cathedral, built by Roger II. during 
the Norman period in Sicily, between 
the years 1072 and 1194, in fulfilment of 
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2 vow made by that pious king when 
caught in astorm at sea. By the time 
we had returned, the mules were ready 
and the escort was in attendance. We 
started immediately. Our first destina- 
tion was a monastery erected on the 
summit of Gibelmanna, a mountain 
thirty-five hundred feet high. The 
road up was lovely. A rocky pathway 
meandered through richly cultivated 
vineyards, shaded by fig-trees, cork- 
trees, and the manna-trees, from whose 
feathery white flowers the mountain 
takes its name; the ground was car- 
peted with bluebells, orchids, and white 
cistus. Higher, the scenery changing, 
we passed under oak-trees and between 
great bushes of yellow broom and of 
white may. Near the summit we de- 
scried the convent standing on a pla- 
teau edged with a stone parapet, against 
which leant brown-hooded monks, evi- 
dently on the lookout for their guests. 
The monks received us hospitably, and 
conducted us to a low, whitewashed 
building to the right of the convent, 
with four doors and four windows. A 
whitewashed stone cell, about twelve 
feet square ; a heavily barred window, 
innocent of glass ; a raised wooden plat- 
form to sleep on, and a wooden table 
and bench —such were the guest quar- 
ters! There were four cells. One was 
given to the ladies of the party ; an- 
other to the men; a third, somewhat 
larger, was set apart for our escort and 
their horses; the fourth was for the 
mules and the muleteers. Before an 
hour had passed, however, the aspect 
of affairs was changed by the arrival of 
barefooted monks, bearing straw pal- 
liasses and rough blankets, which they 
proceeded to make up into beds on the 
wooden platforms. Others, bringing 
our dinner, followed, and then two of 
our friends, Padre Guiseppe and Padre 
Vincente, set themselves to wait upon 
us, laughing and chatting with us while 
we ate. They gave us excellent food 
and capital vin-du-pays, all bestowed 
upon them by charity, for by the rule 
of their order they are not allowed to 
possess anything of their own, and are, 
therefore, dependent for their subsist- 
ence upon the good-will of the land- 
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owners and the wealthier peasants, 
who, in return for their spiritual minis- 
trations, keep them provided with the 
necessaries of life. 

After supper we were taken to the 
chapel for evening prayers. The build- 
ing contains a very ancient statue of 
the Madonna, which, washed up by 
the sea near Cefali long years ago, is 
now venerated as miraculous. The 
relic is kept in a niche at the back of 
the altar. Two curtains, one of muslin 
and the other of satin, both richly em- 
broidered, hang before it. When we 
entered the chapel it was almost dark. 
The lighted tapers on the altar shed a 
warm glow over the upper half of the 
little building ; while the lower part lay 
bathed in a flood of silver moonrays 
falling aslant, through the open door- 
way, on to the stone pavement. Here 
and there knelt peasants in their work- 
ing clothes. Soon the monks came in 
one by one, grouping themselves on and 
about the altar steps, their brown hoods 
drawn up so as to conceal their faces. 
The supreme moment of the ceremony 
was the unveiling of the statue. Two 
monks kneeling on either side of the 
altar slowly drew apart the satin cur- 
tains, and the outlines of the statue 
became dimly visible through the folds 
of the muslin curtains. Further cere- 
monies were performed; and finally 
the last covering was withdrawn, leav- 
ing the Madonna for a few moments 
fully exposed to the reverent gaze of 
the enthusiastic congregation. Bend- 
ing low, they raised their voices in ex- 
ultant shouts of ‘* Viva Maria! Viva la 
Madonna!” while bells pealed out in 
every part of the building. A hushed 
pause followed upon this burst of feel- 
ing; then, one by one, the coverings 
were slowly restored. The lights extin- 
guished, the monks glided out of the 
chapel, their heads bowed over their 
joined hands. 

When bidding us good-night the 
monks advised us to bolt our doors and 
windows, and on no account to open 
them again. Some of the rougher peas- 
ants, they told us, might indulge in 
jokes at our expense. This gives some 
idea of the state of the country. Since 
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our return to England, we have heard 
from the British consul at Palermo 
that, on account of the increase of brig- 
andage, the monks now consider the 
mountain passes unsafe for travellers. 
It was fortunate, then, that we made 
our expedition when we did. Other- 
wise, we should probably never have 
seen the Convent of Gibelmanna. 
Returned to Cefali, we found our 
travelling equipage waiting; three 
stout horses in a comfortable landau, 
with a net bag under the body of the 
vehicle forthe luggage. Our first day’s 
drive led us through wild scenery along 
the seacoast to the village of San Ste- 
phano, where we slept. It is the most 
squalid village imaginable, peopled by 
haggard men and women and ragged 
children. The main street is so narrow 
that our carriage filled it up completely, 
driving the foot passengers into side 
alleys, up steps, and into doorways, 
whence they peeped out at the un- 
wonted spectacle of strangers alighting 
before the inn. The interior of this 
inn was better than we were led to 
expect from its unpromising facade. 
The pasta was of indifferent quality ; 
but it was abundant, and the beds were 
clean. Next day we skirted the sea, 
and spent the night at Sancta Agatha, 
a fishing village. The little roadside 
inn where we put up stil lacks the 
upper story. It has only two sleeping 
apartments, one of which, at the time 
of our arrival, was tenanted by the 
landlord’s family. They turned out 
for our benefit, and retired into a tiny 
pantry adjoining our rooms, where, to 
judge from the sounds that reached us, 
they spent an unprofitable night in 
dubious invocations over the intruding 
guests. When we asked for dinner we 
were informed that, besides the never- 
failing pasta, there was nothing in the 
house. Our disgust was great. Wait- 
ing for the meal, such as it was, I 
heard a lively altercation in front of 
the house, and, on looking out, saw 
two men, one of whom was our land- 
lord; wrangling over an unfortunate kid 
held head downwards, regardless of the 
poor little animal’s sufferings. The 
men were bargaining. That was obvi- 





| ous from the way in which they looked 
it over and pinched its sides. An hour 
/or so later our host announced dinner 
| with a self-satisfied air, and lo! roast 
| kid was on the table. I held my peace, 
|and once more dined off pasta ! 

| We left Sancta Agatha at five in the 
morning. We were to go on to Patti,a 
town of nearly twenty thousand inhab- 
itants, dirty and uncivilized to the last 
degree. That day’s drive was amid 
wind and showers ; but the foaming sea 
looked grand as we skirted its shores. 
under great overhanging cliffs. The 
general character of the scenery at this 
part of the coast recalls the shores of 
the Riviera, with its bold headlands. 
and land-locked bays, its hill-villages 
}and hedges of prickly pear. At Patti, 
| which, to our surprise, we discovered 
|to be a garrison town, we dined at a 
| table @héte. The room was full of offi- 
cers of different regiments. We were 
minutely catechized by them, and had 
to give an account of our ages, why we 
were travelling, whether for business or 
for pleasure, how much we paid for the 
sarriage. The officers, evidently, were 
unaccustomed to strangers, and, like 
curious children, betrayed no shyness 
in their cross-examination. 

Our plan for the next day was to be 
|up early and drive to Falcone, about 
twelve miles off, there to catch the 
train to Messina. We consulted the 
landlord and the officers ; but we could 
not discover with any certainty when 
|the train was timed to start ; the ma- 
| jority believed that it would be some- 
|where about half past nine. As we 
| were anxious to loiter on the way at a 
| village called Tyndaris, we were called 
at half past five and were off before 
|seven. Tyndaris turned out to be 
perched on the extreme summit of a 
| hill over the precipitous side of which 
| we might easily have thrown a stone 
straight into the blue sea below, a sheer 
fall of seven hundred and fifty feet. 
'The Mediterranean seemed a limitless 
expanse of shining water. On our 
right we could see Falcone, about two. 
miles off. Our attention was arrested 
by a little black thing, like a worm,, 
wriggling slowly out of it. Could that 
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be our train leaving ? As the time was 
only half past eight, we dismissed the 
unwelcome thought, and continued our 
investigation of ruins. There was a 
Roman gymnasium with four massive 
arches, and, on the slope of the hill, 
looking seawards, a Greek theatre, dis- 
tinctly traceable in all its parts. The 
village adjacent to these magnificent 
remains is a quaint, poky little place ; 
its principal street is only about six 
feet wide. It was a deserted village — 
save for afew peasants in picturesque 
rags, and a well-to-do donkey standing 
idly across the main thoroughfare, 
staring at the intruders and communi- 
cating the result of his cogitations in a 
deep voice to a draggled old hen pium- 
ing herself contentedly on his back. 

When we reached Falcone there was 
not a sign of train or of railway. A 
loitering boy confirmed our fears. The 
train was gone, and there was no other 
until half past five. It was then barely 
half past nine. What could we do for 
eight long hours in a village devoid of 
interest, and inhabited, as far as we 
could see, solely by beggars and pigs, 
and with no inn ? Our spirits drooped, 
and the leader of our little expedition 
relieved his feelings by a few sound 
British compliments launched at the 
head of our stolid coachman, who, hat 
in hand, politely requested the signore 
to translate his remarks. 

A few moments’ consultation resulted 
in a determination to drive on another 
eight miles and await the train at Bar- 
celona, a small town about an hour by 
rail from Messina. Arrived there, we 
were directed by the usual street 
mob shouting and gesticulating ‘‘ To 
the Albergo della Vittoria,’”? whence we 
sallied forth on foot to waste the after- 
noon till five. Fate, favoring, led us 
into an earthly paradise, where we 
spent a delightful afternoon. This was 
a lemon grove, or, rather, a succession 
of lemon groves. The ripe, yellow 
fruit hanging in clusters from the net- 
work of their dark green leaves, the 
fragrance of the blossom, the peeps of 
distant sea and hills, sunlight and 
shadow chasing each other across the 
rich, brown soil, the sense of peace and 
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repose as we sat talking and sketching 
—all contributed to make the time 
spent in that romantic grove not only 
one of the pleasantest of our Sicilian 
memories, but also a fitting close to our 
north-country drive. It was just the 
time of year when the lemons are gath- 
ered and exported. The peasants were 
busy at their work. By and by the 
patron of the groves came along, and 
made us welcome ; with native cour- 
tesy, sending one of the laborers to his 
cellar for his best bottle of wine, which 
he insisted on our drinking with him. 
At five o’clock we tore ourselves away. 
We caught our train, and were carried 
back into civilized life at Messina. 

Of course we went through the usual 
round of sight-seeing at Messina and 
at Taormina; but, as I am here con- 
cerned merely with the byeways of 
Sicily, I will carry my reader without 
delay to Maniace, Lord Bridport’s Si- 
cilian property, where we spent ten 
days with his son, the Hon. Alexander 
Hood, who lives there during several 
months of the year, and manages the 
estate. It is an eight hours drive from 
Taormina to Maniace. We passed over 
the lava stream of 1876, looking like a 
sea of coal, and still so hot a little below 
the surface that I could not retain hold 
of a piece given to me to examine. 
Wherever we poked the ground with 
our sticks, smoke puffed out ; and we 
were told that in damp weather a cloud 
of vapor rises all over the surface. 
The dwellings and the churches in this 
part are built of lava, and the peasants 
have tried to relieve the funereal as- 
pect of the stone by broad stripes of 
whitewash. 

Mr. Hood’s private campieri met us 
half-way between Taormina and Ma- 
niace, and escorted us the rest of the 
way. Our stay at the castle was doubly 
delightful after the rather hard days we 
had indulged in. The Maniace estate 
was a gift of the king of Naples to Nel- 
son, Lord Bridport’s ancestor, who at 
the same time received the title of 
Duke of Bronte, now held by the pres- 
ent owner. The house, originally a 
monastery, has been transformed into 
a comfortable, modern English country 
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house, built round a large courtyard, in 
the middle of which is a huge granite 
cross, designed by Lord Bridport’s son, 
and executed by workmen on _ the 
estate, erected to Nelson’s memory. 
Fierce watchdogs are let loose at night ; 
woe betide the unwary person who, re- 
gardless of regulations, ventures out of 
the house after sunset! The dogs are 
a necessary protection against thieves 
and other evildoers. There is an old- 
fashioned garden on one side of the 
house, with tall trees (a rare thing in 
Sicily) and yew hedges, besides masses 
of violets, tulips, and lilacs, growing 
together in brilliant confusion. The 
song of birds is rarely heard in the rest 
of the island, where feathered animals 
are ruthlessly destroyed ; bat our host 
has wisely imposed the levying of a 
fine on any one caught shooting a bird 
on his property, and his garden has 
become a refuge for persecuted song- 
sters, who make the place lively by 
their presence. We were taken round 
the property, and saw many interesting 
things — first, the huge granaries filled 
with corn (for many of the tenants pay 
their rent in kind, money being scarce 
in the island); then the carpenters’ 
and blacksmiths’ shops, where all the 
work of the estate is done by native 
workmen ; then the great cellar full of 
the ‘‘ Duchy of Bronte ”’ wine, which is 
made on the property, and is daily be- 
coming more popular in England. 
During our stay at Maniace we had 
many opportunities of observing the 
domestic state of the Sicilian peasantry. 
On the night of our arrival there was a 
curious native dance in the old court- 
yard of the castle. We watched it 
from the dining-room windows. Only 
men took part in it, and the music was 
that of bagpipes. There seemed to be 
no particular method in the weird and 
grotesque performance. The antics of 
the dancers were extraordinary. Bran- 
dishing a long lighted torch above his 
head, and from time to time uttering 
hideous screams, each man capered on 
his own account. The dancing contin- 
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ued without pause until, one by one, 
the torches burnt out; then, as_ the 
night was pitch-dark, the entertainment 
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closed. The planting of the vineyards 
was going on when we were there, the 
peasants, working in gangs, singing 
most of the time one of their favorite 
litanies, while the overseers stood by. 
They seemed to work steadily as long 
as they were under surveillance. Every 
now and then a small cask of wine was 
handed round. Each laborer imbibed 
as much as he or she could get at one 
breath ; after which the cask was seized 
and passed on to the next. 

All the men employed on the Maniace 
estate sleep on the property on week 
nights, and tramp back to town for 
Sunday. Their food is provided for 
them during the week. In the morning 
they have each a large chunk of brown 
bread baked on the spot, a herring or a 
sardine, and as much wine as they can 
drink at a draught. In the evening 
they feed like animals. There are 
wooden troughs on trestles in the open 
air, arranged round three sides of a 
square, and filled with a sort of pasta. 
The men stand round these troughs 
(they are like English pig-troughs) and 
feed with their fingers. It is in vain 
that their master has tried to induce 
them to eat out of plates with spoons. 
They broke the plates, and threw the 
spoons away. Presumably their idea is 
that sometimes there are lumps in the 
food which, feeling with their fingers, 
they are able to seize upon, so securing 
a large share. Their sleeping apart- 
ment is a great square stone chamber,. 
with a raised wooden platform round 
three sides of the walls, on which they 
throw themselves without undressing. 
The women occupy a similar room ad- 
joining. 

From all we gathered,.the Sicilians 
do not seem to be an attractive race. 
They deceive on principle, and grati- 
tude is to them an unknown quality. 
They are dirty toa degree hardly con- 
ceivable, so much so that Miss T——, 
who has spent many years in their 
midst, told me it was quite impossible 
to visit them in their homes. They 
seldom take off their clothes from one 
fortnight’s end to another. Their pigs 
live with them in close familiarity. It 
is by no means unusual to see one of 
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them looking down at you from a bal- 
cony. The pigs appear to be the play- 
mates and companions of the baby 
Sicilians. On every other doorstep one 
sees the two rolling about together in 
the dust. 

In some parts of the island the ad- 
vent of a baby girl is looked upon as 
such a misfortune that a small black 
flag is hung out of the window to pro- 
claim the sad event. The reason is 
not far to seek. Having to be main- 
tained by the household as long as they 
are unmarried, and having to dower 
their bridegrooms with a ‘* dot,” girls 
are unprofitable. Boys, on the other 
hand, are soon self-supporting, and they 
increase the family wealth, when the 
time comes to bring home a wife by 
the amount of the young lady’s fortune. 
Nevertheless, the girls, although kept 
in such strict seclusion that one hardly 
ever meets them walking about, are 
said to be kindly treated. At the age 
of fifteen, or sixteen, they are disposed 
of in marriage according to an arrange- 
ment, purely financial, between the 
families concerned. 

Judging by appearance, one would 
think that the Sicilian peasantry are in 
the last stage of poverty. That is to a 
great extent the case ; but one must not 
be altogether guided by outward signs, 
for, howsoever well off they may be, 
they seldom make any change in their 
way of living. They all live by prefer- 
ence in the towns. Even those that 
are employed in the country during the 
week build mud hovels for that time, 
and flock back to the towns on Satur- 
day. The women have no national 
dress, and no distinctive characteristic 
beyond the love of bright colors which 
seems inborn in all southern natures. 
The men, on the contrary, are pictur- 
esquely clad in black and white — black 
trousers to the knee, slit some twelve 
inches up the outside seam, to let out a 
bulging white linen undergarment ; 
sheep-skin leggings strapped on with 
thongs, and moccasins ; a white shirt, 
open at the neck, with full white 
sleeves gathered in at the wrist, and 
over this a black sleeveless vest; a 
black cloth cap hanging over the ear. 





The time-honored superstition of the 
‘“‘evil eye”’ is still so widely spread 
throughout the island, even among the 
upper classes, that no one who does not 
wear a charm is considered safe. 


From The Month. 

SOME IRISH SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BIRDS. 

FURTHER and further westward and 
southward recedes each year the do- 
minion of the fairies in Ireland — soon 
to disappear entirely. Old customs, 
whose origin is lost in the mists of 
pagan times, are falling into disuse, old 
superstitions are being forgotten. Al- 
most anywhere in Ireland you will be 
told that “* The robin and the wren are 
God’s two holy men.”’ Or, ‘‘are God’s 
cock and hen.” The _ red-breast is 
treated accordingly, and elders in Ire- 
land, as indeed in most other countries, 
would on no account harm it, while 
youngsters look upon it as almost a sin 
to rob its nest. And good title, accord- 
ing to legend, has the bird to the best 
treatment that man can give it. Once, 
the story goes, when the Jews were 
following our Lord with cruel intent, 
the robin covered him with moss and 
would have successfully concealed him 
from his enemies, had not a water- 
wagtail—ever after considered a bird 
of evil, and called the devil’s bird — 
plucked the moss away and discovered 
our Redeemer to his persecutors. The 
usual account of the tradition, how- 
ever, is that as our Lord hung on the 
cross a robin, touched with sympathy, 
hopped on the crown of thorns and 
there earned his scarlet breast. Though 
the wren is held to be a holy bird, like 
the robin, she by no means enjoys in 
Ireland the same freedom from care. 
On one day of the year she is the object. 
of universal persecution. This is on St. 
Stephen’s day, when village lads make 
sure to kill a wren, and then, dressing 
themselves in fantastic costumes, if 
such are to be had, go in procession 
from house to house, carrying a bush 
with the dead bird tied to it, and sing- 
ing songs, one of which—the wren 
song proper—contains the following 
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lines with their eminently practical con- 
clusion : — 


‘The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen’s day was caught in the furze. 

‘Though her body is small her family’s 
great, 

So up with you, lady, and give us a trate 
[treat]. 


Why the wren is hunted on St. Ste- 
phen’s day is more than any man can 
tell. The usual account of the origin 
of the custom is this: Once upon a 
time, when the English and the Irish 
were at war, the invaders had gone 
quietly to sleep in their camp, sentry 
and all presumably, and the Irish, learn- 
ing this, determined to attack them 
thus off their guard. The natives had 
all but reached the Saxon quarters, 
when lo! a number of wrens flew from 
a bush into the tents and awakened the 
slumberers. An old chronicler, who 
wrote two hundred years ago, names 
the battlefield on which this little in- 
cident occurred, and in truly realistic 
fashion mentions, as a further detail, 


that it was by pecking at the drums 


the wrens aroused the English. The 
archeologist will not receive this expla- 
nation, knowing as he does that the 
custom is a Celtic one, and that in times 
gone by the Manx and Welsh went 
hunting the wren on St. Stephen’s feast 
like their Irish brethren. The custom 
dates, it is considered, from pagan 
times, and is supposed to have been 
connected with a change of the seasons. 
It was probably celebrated on the short- 
est day of the year —the death of the 
wren being symbolic of the death of the 
year — and was transferred in Christian 
times to the feast of the proto-martyr. 
If a cock crows before daybreak it is a 
sign that mischievous fairies are about. 
A young man living near friends of 
mine in a southern country died sud- 
denly some time ago. The neighbors 
deplored his sudden end, but, shaking 
their heads, said: ‘‘ Well, he got a 
warning ; a cock was lately heard crow- 
ing in the night near his house.” 
When a person is sick, the “ bird that 
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warned St. Peter of his fall’? can play 
the part of a prophet. If he crows 
with his head turned towards the fire, 
hope of recovery may be entertained ; 
if he crows facing the door, death is to 
be expected. 


From The Economist. 

THE SPONGE INDUSTRY OF ASIA MINOR. 

WRITING from Rhodes, in the Smyrna 
district, Mr. Vice-Consul Jones says 
that the value of the sponge trade dur- 
ing the year 1891 is stated to have 
diminished from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent., as compared with that of the 
preceding year, and this statement is 
borne out by the diminution in the 
amount of the ‘‘ charitable dues ”’ levied 
by the communities of the various 
islands interested in the trade, viz., 
Symi, Calymnos, and Halki. The 
amount of sponges of the best quality 
was less than that obtained during the 
season of 1890; but very high prices 
were given by merchants for those of 
the finest quality, especially for those 
taken at Mandruha and Crete, where 
the average size of the finest sponges 
exceeded that of those fished during 
the previous season. Sponges of infe- 
rior quality, especially those taken at 
Zohara, were sold at very low rates. 
While the districts in which the sponge- 
fishing industry is carried on are show- 
ing signs of exhaustion, on the other 
hand new fields are discovered from 
time to time, but it is to be feared that 
the increase in the produce of the sea- 
son afforded by the discovery of new 
fields does not altogether compensate 
for the loss occasioned by the exhaus- 
tion of districts which have long been 
in use. With regard, however, to the 
number of men employed in the indus- 
try a considerable increase is recorded. 
It appears that whereas some years ago 
to each boat using the diving apparatus 
four divers were allotted out of a crew 
of fifteen, now six, and even as many 
as eight, divers are employed, the crew 
often numbering twenty all told, 








